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RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted the | a nation. Hundreds upon hundreds of new portraits, 
best years of his life to the preparation of his great | prints, maps (in colors), plans, and pictures make the 
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work, “A History of the American People,” from the 
earliest times to the administration of President Roosevelt. 
The work is monumental in character and scope, repre- 
sents the genius of the greatest historical writer of the 
present time, and is written in that delightfully flowing 
style which translates historical facts into the romance of 





pictorial features alone tell their wonderful story—the 
birth and growth of what is now the United States of 
America. There is a photogravure frontispiece to each 
volume, and portraits in India tint and black. Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson’s is the first complete narrative history 
of the United States in existence. 


In order to meet the urgent demand for this work, the publishers have now in readiness a 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 
With Photogravure Portraits of the Presidents 


In addition to the illustrations noted above, the new 
edition contains full-page photogravure portraits of the 
Presidents of the United States—twenty-five in all—from 


Washington to Roosevelt, a feature which materially en- 
hances the richness of the work. The five volumes are 
issued in bindings of new design and beauty: 


Green crepe buckram, With leather label, per set - $25.00 
Half-red American Library leather, ™ - 33.00 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of five volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 


If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and 
we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month until the full amount is paid. On receipt of 
this dollar, we will send you, without cost, beginning at once, a year’s subscription to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s 


Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or The North American Review. 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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COMMENT 


By the close of the week ending May 28 almost all the 
988 delegates to the Republican national convention had been 
clected, more than three-fourths of whom had been instructed 
peremptorily in favor of Mr. Roosevelt, while not one of the 
uninstructed fraction is known to intend to vote against him. 
We are, therefore, justified in assuming that the President 
will receive on the first ballot a unanimous nomination. We 
should have to go back to the second (and first successful) 
nomination of Andrew Jackson to find a great political party 
so absolutely dominated by a single man, so far as the party 
machinery is concerned. The achievement is still more sur- 
prising when we keep in view the circumstances under which 
Vice-President Roosevelt acquired the office of Chief Magis- 
trate, and if we compare his triumph with the failures of the 
four other American citizens who became President by 
accident. 


Although John Tyler not only vetoed the United States 
Bank bill, but subsequently turned his back altogether on 
the party that had elected him, and did everything in his 
power to propitiate the dominant Southern element in the 
Democratic party, even going so far as to make John C. Cal- 
houn his Secretary of State—through whose influence Texas 
was admitted to the Union by a joint resolution of Congress 
near the end of the Tyler administration—he never had the 
faintest chance of becoming the nominee of the Democratic 
national convention of 1844. Millard Fillmore, though he 
made Daniel Webster his Secretary of State, and strove to 
please both Northern and Southern Whigs, was beaten with the 
utmost ease by Winfield Scott in the Whig national con- 
vention of 1852. It is well known that the third President by 
accident, Andrew Johnson, came within one vote of being 
found guilty by the United States Senate of at least one of 
the high crimes and misdemeanors with which he was charged 
when impeached by the House of Representatives. The Democ- 
racy, in their national convention of 1868, were too shrewd to 
put forward as their candidate one whom their Republican 
opponents had spurned and outlawed. With Chester A. Arthur 
the scale began to turn in favor of considering seriously. ac- 
cidental Presidents as candidates for a second term. It will 
be remembered that in the Republican national convention of 
1884 he had friends enough to secure the nomination 
had the Edmunds men—of whom, by the way, Theodore Roose- 
velt was one—had the good sense to rally to his support. 
Arthur broke down the wall of prejudice which gradually had 
arisen against those who owed to death their tenancy of the 
White House; but who would have guessed twenty years ago 
that the fifth accidental President would be nominated for a 
second term with substantial or perfect unanimity ? 





No close and candid observer will deny that if the Demo- 
erats put forward a dangerous, a colorless, a little-known or 
unsympathetic candidate, the Republieans are likely to hold 
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together aud elect Mr. Roosevelt President, although many of 
them will do this without enthusiasm, if not with grave mis- 
givings. Nor is it only Mr. Roosevelt’s personality that sage 
and sober members of his party eye with some apprehension 


They regard the attitude of the “stand-patters” as high: 


handed and unwise. They approve of the position taken 
by the late President McKinley in his last speech at Buffalo, 
when he reminded his auditors that Congress, when it inserted 
the reciprocity clauses in the Dingley act, contracted a sacred 
obligation toward American consumers; that the maximum 
duties in certain schedules were devised for the express pur- 
pose of being lowered materially and quickly in return for 
corresponding concessions by foreign countries; and that faith 
would be broken with the. people if, through the persistent 
maintenance of those maximum duties, it should become pos- 
sible to sell certain American manufactures for lower prices 
abroad than were exacted at home. Does any man acquainted 
with McKinley’s character doubt that had he lived the promis« 
embodied in that speech at Buffalo would have been carried 
out loyally and promptly? McKinley is dead. But his far- 
sighted and righteous counsels are remembered in Massachu- 
setts, New York, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, in 
each of which States a shrewd and strong element of th« 
Republican party demands reciprocity with Canada, and an 
immediate revision of certain unreasonable schedules of the 
Dingley tariff. 

We know that the Massachusetts manufacturers speak with 
one voice when they insist that raw materials should enter 
our ports duty free. We know that all the States-bordering 
the Great Lakes, and particularly Michigan, are indignant 
that the tariff wall which severs the United States from 
Canada was not long since levelled or lowered. As for Iowa, 
does any one imagine that the revisionists who were strong 
enough to make Albert B. Cummins Governor, and to make 
adjacent States resound with the “ Iowa Idea,” view with com- 
vlacency or even resignation the platform adopted at the 
recent State convention, which was completely controlled by 
the “ stand-patters,” and in which the “ Iowa Idea ” was treated 
with contempt? Is it likely that Governor Cummins’s friends 
would long hesitate if they had to choose between that plat- 
form and the known principles of Grover Cleveland? As for 
Ohio, there is no reason to suppose that Mr. Roosevelt, to 
whom the dominant Dick-Herrick-Cox faction is at heart un- 
friendly, could do better in that State than did Benjamin 
Harrison if he had the same antagonist, who, it should 
not for a moment be forgotten, actually extorted a Democratic 
Presidential elector from the Republican strongho!d Ohio in 
1892. How dangerous for the Republicans is the state of 
things in Illinois may be measured by the extraordinary dif- 
ficulty which the Republicans of that State have experienced 
in agreeing on a nominee for the Governorship. Is it likely 
that such factional stubbornness and bitterness can be allayed 
by so doubtful a compliment as the nomination of Mr. Robert 
R. Hitt for the Vice-Presidency? Does the magnificent State 
of Illinois, which gave Abraham Lincoln to the Union, desire 
to be known hereafter as the “ Mother of Vice-Presidents ” / 
These omens of defection are bad enough. There is worse 
behind. 


The Republican party in Wisconsin—which in 1892 gave 
her electoral votes to Cleveland—is undisguisedly and, to all 
appearances, irreparably rent asunder. At Madison on May 
19 adjourned two cenventions, both claiming legal status, on 
the ground of comprising a majority of the delegates present- 
ing credentials good upon their face, and both asserting them- 
selves to be regularly Republican. Two full State tickets, 
one headed by Governor La Follette, and the other by ex- 
Representative Samuel A. Cook, have been nominated. We 
need not say that the platform adopted by the La Follette con- 
vention set forth with emphasis the well-known views of the 
Governor, who is a revisionist and a reformer. As his sup- 
porters controlled the State Central Committee, they were 
able to shape the temporary organization of the Republican 
convention, and, through the committee on credentials, to 
admit their friends in the case of contesting county deleza- 
tions, and ‘thus to secure fifty-two more than a majority, 
which was 533. Thereupon the “stand-patters,” or stalwarts, 
as they are pleased to call themselves, seceded, and held a con- 
vention of their own, which, after a temporary organizai:0n 

























had been effected, and contesting delegations opposed to Gov- 
ernor La Follette had been admitted, was able to muster 567 
delegates. These stalwarts are headed by United States Sen- 
ator John C. Spooner and United States Senator J. V. Quarles, 
who were nominated as two of the delegates-at-large to the 
national convention. Both of the conventions put forward 
the same list of Presidential electors, and it is, consequently, 
argued that the split in the Republican party of Wisconsin 
will not affect Mr. Roosevelt’s prospects of success. 


This may prove true if the Democracy puts forward a 
weak candidate for the Presidency, and if, on the other hand, 
the Republican national convention shall admit the La Fol- 
lette delegation. Senator Spooner’s friends, or, in other words, 
the “stand-patters,” are unlikely, under any circumstances, 
to bolt a Republican nomination for the Presidency, although, 
if rebuffed at Chicago, they may not support it with fanatical 

-ardor. If, on the other hand, the La Follette delegation, 
which unquestionably had, on the face of the returns, a 
majority of the regular Republican convention before that 
body was rent apart, should be repelled at Chicago, or even 
admitted with only half a vote, most of them may return home 
in a soured and rebellious temper, with which the managers 
of the Rocsevelt canvass might find it hard to deal. Under 
such conditions, it might not prove difficult—especially if the 
Democracy should put forward a strong candidate—to secure 
the votes cf a good many Republican revisionists for Demo- 
cratic Presidential electers, in return for a promise to support 
the La Follette State ticket. What would be the effect on Iowa 
and Illinois of the foreknowledge that Mr. Roosevelt was 
destined to lose Wisconsin, which has more electoral votes 
than New Jersey, and which McKinley carried four years ago 
by upwards of 106,000 votes ? 


The Republican canvass for delegates is naturally more 
advanced than is the Democratic, because the Chicago con- 
‘vention is to assemble on June 21, or fifteen days earlier 
than the St. Louis convention will come together. Neverthe- 
less, the Democracy made considerable progress in the way of 
choosing delegations during the week ending May 21. Dele- 
gates to St. Louis were named in Ohio, Minnesota, South Caro- 
lina, Wisconsin, Montana, and California. In Ohio and Min- 
nesota, however, State conventions have not yet been held, and 
only some district delegates have been elected. The two 
delegates from the Fourteenth District of Ohio, who were 
designated on May 17, were uninstructed, but are known to 
be friendly to Judge Parker. On May 21 the Johnson and 
anti-Johnson Democratie factions in Cleveland nominated 
separate candidates for Congress, and separate delegates to 
the St. Louis convention. The anti-Johnson delegates are for 
Parker. Mayor Johnson declines to say whom he, if admitted, 
would vote for, but he took occasion in an interview to boom 
Joseph W. Folk, of Missouri. Minnesota’s convention for 
ihe selection of delegates-at-large will not convene until June 
22, but the Fourth Congress District held its convention on 
May 19 and named two delegates, who, although uninstructed, 
were directed to do everything in their power to block Mr. 
Ilearst’s candidacy. In South Carolina the delegates were 
ordered to vote as a unit, but the attempt to commit them to 
Judge Parker was defeated by a large majority. Subseqtient- 
ly, however, when Senator Tillman and other delegates were 
interviewed, they expressed no personal opposition to Judge 
Parker, and few, if any, avowed themselves favorable to Mr. 
Hearst. 


Wisconsin instructed its twenty-six delegates to vote for a 
favorite son, Mr. E. C. Wall, who, at the hour when we write, 
seems to have but little chance of securing any support out- 
side of his own State. Although Montana is a silver State, 
the Hearst-Bryan element failed to control it, the Democratic 
convention being controlled by Senator Clark and Senator 
Gibson, who prevented instructions. It has been for some time 
understood that if Mr. W. R. Hearst failed to carry his native 
State, his boom would forthwith be fractured, and it would 
be futile to present his name in the St. Louis convention. 
For that reason the contest for ascendency in the California 
State convention was desperate and bitter. Mr. Hearst ulti- 
mately won by a very narrow majority, and there is, of course, 
much talk on the part of his defeated opponents about “ cor- 
rupt bargains.” 
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A ticket which lately has been suggested by some friends of 
Tammany Hall bears the name of Mayor McClellan of New 
York city for President, and that of ex-Governor Pattison 
of Pennsylvania for Vice-President. There is no doubt that 
McClellan’s name was cheered’ in the Indiana Democratic 
convention, and it has been truthfully said that Democratic 
voters in the small towns and rural districts of Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Iowa do not have to be stood up against 
the fence and told who the son of General McClellan is. 
Perhaps it is just as well for a great political party to put 
forward a nominee for the Presidency whom the voters have 
at least heard of. That, with the sole exception of Grover 
Cleveland, McClellan would run better in New Jersey than 
any other Democrat that has been mentioned can hardly be 
disputed. As to the nomination of ex-Governor Pattison of 
Pennsylvania for the Vice-Presidency, that, plainly, would be 
a waste of ammunition, and the Democracy have none to 
waste. Should the. Republicans nominate Mr. Robert R. Hitt 
for Vice-President, the Democrats should follow suit and 
select their own nominee for the same office from the same 
State; or else from Indiana or Wisconsin, both of which must 
now be regarded as doubtful. To sum up, we may say that, 
when we write, te prospects of the Democracy have been 
improved in the Middle West, but, unhappily for them, the 
improvement has been counterbalanced to a certain extent by 
an envenoming of the factional dissension within the New York 
Democracy between Tammany Hall and the Hill-MecCarren 
combination, which has lately gained a useful recruit in 
Comptroller Grout. If ex-Governor Hill, who, through his 
control of the Democratic State Committee, is expected to 
dominate the next Democratic State convention, should, in 
pursuance of an agreement which is said to exist, nominate 
Mr. Grout for the Governorship, the latter could hardly hope 
to poll the full vote of Tammany Hall, and would, therefore, 
be threatened with defeat. Under such conditions, the Demo- 
cratic Presidential electors might also be beaten, unless the 
nominee for the Presideney chosen at St. Louis should be a 
man whom Mr. C. F. Murphy, the Tammany leader, earnestly 
desires to see elected. 


Mr. Ion Perdicaris, the American citizen who, with his step- 
son, a British subject, was kidnapped the other day by Moorish 
bandits from his country-place near ‘Tangier, was not born, 
as has been asserted, at Trenton, New Jersey, but at Athens, 
where at the time (1840) his father, Gregory Perdicaris, who 
had been naturalized in this country, and who had once been 
an instructor in Greek at Harvard College, was the United 
States consul-general. In the application for a passport, made 


“in 1903, to the consulate-general of the United States at Tan- 


gier, Mr. Ion Perdicaris averred that, although he was living 
temporarily at Tangier, the place of his permanent residence 
was Trenton, New Jersey, and that he intended to return to 
the United States within two years. It seems that Ion Perdi- 
caris entered Harvard College in the class of 1860, but at the 
end of his Sophomere year went to Europe, where he studied 
for some time. Subsequently he lived for a number of years 
in Trenton with his father, who had married a member of 
a well-known South Carolina family. In 1868, Ion Perdicaris 
contributed a number of articles to the Galaxy magazine, and 
two years afterward went to England, where he became in- 
terested in the study of electricity. In 1879 he returned to this 
eountry, and produced at the Fifth Avenue Theatre a play 
in verse, which was unsuccessful. A little earlier, at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition (1876), he had come before the public 
as a painter, exhibiting at Philadelphia a picture called “ Tent 
Life,” which attracted a great deal of attention. It was twen- 
ty-seven years ago that Ion Perdicaris built a house on the 
side of a mountain three miles from Tangier, in which he has 
permanently resided since 1884, and from which he has just 
been abducted. Here he entertained lavishly American and 
English friends. He thoroughly earned the popularity which 
he enjoys in Tangier by organizing,-and in large part main- 
taining, the sanitary commission which has transformed the 
city from a pest-hole into a healthy town. Our State Depart- 
ment has done well to take prompt and impressive measures 
for his relief. Not merely a single war-ship, but the whole 
South Atlantic squadron under Rear-Admiral Chadwick, has 
been ordered to Tangier, and should even a greater show of 
force be needed, the European squadron under Rear-Admiral 
Jewell will be directed to report at the same place. There is 

























































no doubt that such a demonstration will cause the Shereefian 
government to make most strenuous efforts for the rescue of 
Mr. Perdicaris, and it is earnestly to be hoped that the efforts 
will not result, as has sometimes been the case, in provoking 
the bandits to put their prisoner to death. 


According to a report which has been widely circulated, 
and which, if it has not been positively confirmed, at least 
has not been contradicted at the White House, the next chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee is to be Mr. 
George B. Cortelyou, formerly secretary to the President, and 
now head of the new Department of Commerce and Labor. 
It is said that at the time of Mr. McKinley’s second election 
to the Presidency, Mr. Cortelyou was desirous of renouncing 
his post at the White House, and of going into private busi- 
ness, but, at Mr. McKinley’s request, continued to discharge 
the functions of confidential secretary, on the understanding 
that he should be made a member of the cabinet should a 
Department of Commerce and Labor be organized. There is 
a supplemental rumor, which we deem incredible, that but 
for Mr. McKinley’s promise, which his successor deemed it 
a duty to fulfil, Lucius N. Littauer, of gauntlet-contract noto- 
riety, would have been appointed the first Secretary of Com- 
meree and Labor, and that, although he has narrowly escaped 
conviction for the violation of an act of Congress, he has even 
now the best chance of succeeding to the place at present 
occupied by Mr. Cortelyou. Such an act would be such a 
brazen defiance of public sentiment that we not for a moment 
believe that Mr. Reosevelt is capable of committing it. 


It was an interesting coincidence that soon after the placing 
of the Cuban loan for $35,000,000 on favorable terms in the 
American market, the second anniversary of the birth of the 
Republic of Cuba should have been celebrated in New York 
city. In a letter which was read at the banquet, President 
Roosevelt said that it should ever be a source of joy and grati- 
tude to American citizens to recall the self-denying part which 
they played towards the Pearl of the Antilles. He acclaimed, 
he said, what had been done by us in Cuba not merely for its 
own sake, but because it exemplified the attitude and purpose 
of the United States towards all nations south of it. The 
Latin-American peoples will mark with pleasure Mr. Roose- 
velt’s emphatie denial that the United States have any land- 
hunger, or entertain any but disinterested and sympathetic 
projects with regard to all other republics on this continent. 
All that we desire, Mr. Roosevelt said, is to see the neighboring 
commonwealths stable, orderly, and prosperous. Any country 
whose inhabitants conduct themselves well can count upon 
our hearty friendliness. Ex-Seeretary Root, whose speech was 
the principal feature of the banquet, rebuked indirectly the 
carping spirit in which some Americans are wont to speak of 
the Cubans and declared that he should be false to his duty 
if he did not bear personal testimony to the admirable conduct 
of the Cuban people, to their respect for their law, to their 
love of country, and to their subordination of their personal 
interests to the larger welfare of their native land. Subse- 
quently, Senator Platt of Connecticut, the author of the 
“Platt Amendment” to the Cuban Constitution, justly said 
that reconstructed Cuba owes more to Elihu Root than to any 
other man. If, to the sorrow of his fellow citizens, Mr. Root’s 
career were to end to-morrow, of him it would be written: 
Ile was Seeretary of War, and incidentally Secretary of the 
Colonies, when liberated Cuba was transformed into an inde- 
pendent republic, forever to be shielded against foreign ag- 
gression by the exgis of the United States, and when the 
Philippines were pacified and conscientiously endowed with 
a large measure of self-government. 


General Kuropatkin seems to be gradually getting his 
loosely organized army in hand, and its movements become 
more intelligible and connected. He has evidently been able 
to check the advance of the main Japanese army under Gen- 
eral Kuroki, who is now, it seems, waiting for reinforcements. 
It should be borne in mind that with every added man the 
Japanese commissariat problem becomes more serious. It is 
reported that the Japanese troops are already suffering severe- 
ly from the poor dtet with which they are’supplied, and Japan 
will be taxed to the utmost to procure and pay for the vast 
quantities of food needed by her army of invasion. Her com- 
missariat problem is even more difficult than that of Russia, 
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which has been somewhat exaggerated in the popular view. 
It should be kept in mind that there were tens of thousands 
of Russian colonists in Manchuria for two or three years be- 
fore the war broke out; that they had planted and garnered 
immense quantities of wheat, and had gathered vast herds of 
‘rattle. These supplies are available for the army, and they 
are of the quality to keep the troops in health. They can 
also be supplemented by supplies drawn from Siberia, also 
a great wheat country, and European Russia, which is one ‘of 
the granaries of the world. The reiterated reports of the 
Russian evacuation of Newchwang are probably due to the 
fact that General Kuropatkin found it possible to draw on 
the garrison of that town for troops to resist the more im- 
minent danger from General Kuroki’s advance. When the 
advance is checked, and when the disposition of the troops 
is accurately known, the garrison can be sent back to Port 
Arthur to prepare for a possible landing there. The weakening 
of the Japanese fleet makes that landing less probable, and in 
any case it is only a few hours by rail from Mukden to New- 
chwang; so that a rapid reinforcement of the garrison there 
is possible at any time. General Stoessel’s reported victory 
at Port Arthur is probably true. That gallant officer showed 
his prowess at Tientsin, when he and his Russian troops 
rescued the European settlement from the Boxer army in June, 
1900. The English officers were moved to admiration by 
Stoessel’s bravery, and sent home special reports declaring 
that but for the Russians not a European would have come 
out alive from Tientsin. 


We commented in a recent number of this paper on a re: 
markable article entitled “The Truth About Women in In- 
dustry,” contributed by Mrs. Flora McDonald Thompson, a 
well-known journalist, to the May number of the North 
American Review. It may be remembered that Mrs. Thomp- 
son, speaking from a politico-economical view-point, and also 
from her personal experience, deprecated the intrusion of her 
sex into the fields of labor formerly monopolized by men. Mrs. 
Thompson proceeded on the assumption that, while, of course, 
there would always be a few exceptions, voluntary or involun- 
tary, yet, as a rule, all women could and would marry, but for 
the so-called emancipation movement, which has impelled many 
of them to compete with men for work outside of the home. 
Such outside work, Mrs. Thompson contended, is practically 
incompatible with the duties of child-bearing and child-rear- 
ing. A very different position was taken by Miss M. Carey 
Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr College, who at St. Louis, 
on May 20, delivered an address before the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs on “ Educated Women in the Twentieth 
Century.” She disputed Mrs. Thompson’s fundamental pre- 
mise. The fact is, Miss Thomas averred, there are only two 
classes in American society. wherein, as a rule, all women 
marry, to wit, first, the working class, in which the woman, 
far from being a source of expense, contributes her full share 
to the support of the family, either by household labor at home, 
or by paid work outside of it; and, secondly, the opulent class, 
wherein either the women bring inherited wealth to their hus- 
bands, or else the men are themselves so rich that they do not 
need to look for money with their wives. Miss Thomas relied 
upon statistics to show that, of the vast intermediate class— 
not only in the United States, but in other highly civilized 
countries—the class wherein the wife is usually an ill-to-be-af- 
forded luxury, and unable, from the circumstances of her hus- 
band’s social position, to conduct her household without the aid 
of servants, or herself to earn part of the family income, only 
fifty per cent. marry. The other fifty per cent. must needs 
be self-supporting, or else eke out existence on what their 
male relatives can spare. 


Miss Thomas next examined the notion, undoubtedly cur- 
rent, that if young women receive the liberal or technical 
education which qualifies them to do men’s work, they are 
apt to be unfitted, or, at all events, disinclined, to enter into 
the marriage relation. She adduces statistics, collected in both 
England and the United States, to show that a girl’s going 
to college, or to a scientific or technical school, no more af- 
fects her prospects of marriage than does a young man’s going 
to similar institutions affect the likelihood of his assuming 
matrimonial responsibilities. It is true that only about fifty 
per cent. of feminine graduates marry. That, however, is 
not because they have received a college education, but because 
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they come from the intermediate social class, only fifty per 
cent. of the women in which ever do marry, whether they go 
to college or not. Two other interesting facts are deducible 
from the statistics produced at St. Louis, namely, first, that 
feminine graduates have a great power of selection, inasmuch 
as they marry two-thirds more men that themselves were 
college graduates than do their non-collegiate sisters; and, 
secondly, that the average yearly income of their husbands 
is much higher than is the income of the husbands whom their 
nen-collegiate sisters have captured. Lastly, Miss Thomas, 
after pointing out that at present women graduates are drawn 
almost exclusively from the great intermediate class, went on 
to warn women of the richer class that unless they go to 
college more generally, the leadership in all things affecting 
their sex—a leadership which they hitherto have exercised— 
will pass during the twentieth century into the hands of the 
middle-élass women who have a college education. 


Where now does Miss Thomas bring us? If our girls can 
go to college—if they come from the class from which the 
college girls are recruited—they have only half a chance 
of being married, anyway. If they do go to college, this half- 
chance is no whit impaired, and they are better equipped 
for self-support in ease they don’t marry. “ The ordinary 
college course,” Miss Thomas says, “ prepares women for the 
one profession, teaching, which is peculiarly their own.” So 
she demonstrates to her own satisfaction that the college girl 
is an absolute gainer from going to college, and her demonstra- 
tion must be satisfactory to us also unless we dispute her 
statistics. The WEEKLY is not prepared to dispute them, and 
yet they are surprising. She says that, as a rule, all the 
women of the “working-class” marry. All the shop-girls? 
All the cooks and housemaids? We are glad to be relieved 
from the supposition that domestic service keeps from mar- 
riage a good many valuable women who ought to be raising 
children. And is it really true that in this country half the 
girls born in families that are not rich but fairly prosperous 
don’t marry? Miss Thomas says so, and doubtless she speaks 
advisedly, but the thought is somewhat appalling. She says 
that nowadays when it is a question in an American family— 
except the wealthiest families—whether a boy or a girl shall 
go to college, the girl goes. Has it really come to that? 
“Only thus can we explain the steady increase of women 
over men in colleges.” We don’t believe this is a permanent 
condition.. There cannot be a general rivalry of sex even in 
America. If at present the girls go to college rather than 
the boys, it is the doing of the American fathers. The college- 
bred mothers of sons and daughters will not favor their daugh- 
ters to the prejudice of their sons. That is not characteristic 
of mothers. The more that is done in the way of education 
for the girls of one generation, the more education the boys 
of the next generation will get. That is human nature, and 
that is what will save us, if necessary, from woman-domina- 
tion. 

Various German doctors—Dr. Emil Reich, Professor Mun- 
sterberg, and others—and also some members of the Moseley 
Commission, think that our women are learning too much, 
and getting too ambitious, and that therein lies a source of 
grave peril to the American race. Miss Thomas holds—and, 
we think, rightly—that one important reason for our indus- 
trial success is that we educate our girls at least as well as 
our boys. American intelligence and energy are at the bot- 
tom of American success, and of course the intelligence of 
any people must be raised by educating its girls. The idea, 
to which the minds of learned Germans are at present so hos- 
pitable, that we are tending, hag-ridden, to extinction because 
we educate our girls too well is one of the most amusing 
bugaboos that learning ever disclosed. Yet everything may 
be overdone, and college education for American girls may be 
now somewhat overdone. By no means all thoughtful people 
are as sure as Miss Thomas is that a college education is the 
best possible thing for all girls who can have it. The im- 
pression that it impairs femininity does exist, whether it is 
reasonable or not. 


Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall thinks that the moral standard 
of the American people is degenerating. Dr. Hall is president 


of the Union Theological Seminary in New York. In the 
course of an address on May 18 before the Religious Educa- 
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tional. Association in Chicago he spoke of the “ relatively 
good state of the common morality of the American people,” 
but a deeper examination of the social side of our American 
life reveals, he thinks, a situation that causes anything but 
satisfaction. Our activity has astonished the world, “ but 
morally we are rapidly going astern—so rapidly that one is 
dumbfounded at the contrast after a visit to some of the coun- 
tries of Europe.” Religion, he finds, has very little part in 
our civilization to-day; our home life might be better, and our 
people are generally apathetic about their spiritual interests. 
To much the same intent but more specific are the conclusions 
of Dr. Coyle of Denver as disclosed by him on May 19 at the 
vpening of the Presbyterian General Assembly at Buffalo. 
He noted the drift of the people away from lofty ideals and 
from organized Christianity. It meant something, he thought, 
when conservative observers called our time “ the age of graft.” 
He quoted a distinguished Roman Catholic prelate as declaring 
that the most pronounced of our sins was dishonesty. He 
spoke of our vanishing sense of sin, which had brought it to 
pass that there are no sinners any longer, especially in the 
high places of respectability. Our ideals of the home have 
been lowered; we suffer from the social scourge of easy divorce; 
childless firesides are taking the place of family circles. “ It 
is the ring of the telephone we hear nowadays,” says Dr. 
Coyle, “and not the ery of the baby.” He thinks a restora- 
tion of ethical ideals is imperatively needed. 


It is evident that these two reverend and distinguished 
gentlemen have received practically the same impression of 
contemporary conditions. Neither of them is a croaker. “I 
am an optimist through and through,” says Dr. Hall, “but 
I am not a stone-blind optimist.” Dr. Coyle says democracy 
is compelling attention everywhere, and finds the unrest of 
the masses a thing to be thankful for, serious as it is. But 
the apparent unsettlement of morals impresses them both, 
and many other observers besides. Dr. Coyle expresses a 
common feeling when he says we are losing our sense of sin. 
Things that used to be wrong are not wrong any longer. 
Things that are still wrong do not greatly matter unless the 
district attorney is able to secure a conviction. There is a 
eonfusion of ideals, an uncertainty as to what is wrong 
enough to be inexpedient, and what is merely wrong enough 
to be “sporty.” In older times the example of exemplary 
persons was respected even when it was not followed. In 
these days its profitableness is questioned, and the situation 
is further confused for our generation because it has seen 
in some exceedingly potent and conspicuous instances sundry 
beliefs, professions, and details of conduct which used to be 
part of the outfit of persons who used to be thought exemplary, 
mixed up with actions and details of behavior which even our 
accommodating consciences condemn as utterly wrong. We 
have come to know so much about contemporary success and 
the price of-it, have seen so many gnats strained out and 
camels gulped down, have seen in polities so many first prin- 
ciples nullified, and early convictions upset, that the best of 
us wobbles in his moral gait, and wishes some competent hand 
would chalk again the middle line of the straight and narrow 
path. But every truly wise man wants to be good. There is 
hope in that. The American people are intelligent, and they 
undoubtedly want to be good. If it is true that just now 
they are less successful than usual in realizing their best 
aspirations, we must believe that that is only a passing con- 
dition born of vast changes, and that presently they will get 
their bearings again and steer a better course. The warnings 
of the Presbyterian lookouts constitute one of the natural 
preliminaries to improvement, even though the improvement 
when it comes may not take precisely the form that the 
Presbyterian brethren might now desire. 


A correspondent of the Hvening Post suggests filling in 
the East River between Manhattan and Brooklyn. He would 
build two dams, one extending from East Seventeenth Street 
in Manhattan to the opposite shore, the other from the Bat- 
tery to Governors Island, and thence to a convenient point 
in Brooklyn. Between these dams he would fill in, and thus 
create a substantial tie between the two most valuable islands 
in America. There is a fine audacity about the proposition, 
but it is not timely. American engineering energy and capital 
will be busy for some years to come in making an island of 
North America. 








Porto Rico 


Iv is well known that, for the Greater and the Lesser Antilles 
—with the exception of Cuba, which, as the principal purveyor 
of cane-sugar to the United States, and as the favored beneficiary 
of Spain’s protectionist policy, occupied an exceptional position 
—the nineteenth century was a period of decadence, ending with 
a close approach to collapse. These fertile sub-tropical islands, 
which in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had played 
so conspicuous a part, economically and politically, in the his- 
tory of Europe’s maritime nations, had lost by 1898 almost all 
of their industrial and commercial, if not also their strategic 
importance. It is well known that the preference given to Cuba 
by a reciprocity treaty—though by no means all that the Cubans 
desired—has already imparted a marked stimulus to the pro- 
duction of cane-sugar, the island’s chief export staple. It is 
also patent that the certainty of the early completion of the 
Panama Canal has enhanced materially the value of almost all 
of the Antilles, from a strategic view-point, considered as_pos- 
sible stations for coaling and repair. Does it follow that the 
inhabitants of these islands may look forward to the enjoyment 
of comparative prosperity during the twentieth century? Scarce- 
ly would such a forecast be justified by the experience of Porto 
Rico in the last few years, during which she has been relieved 
from the oppression of the Spanish réygime—if such oppression 
ever existed—and during which her products have been able to 
enter, duty free, the ports of the United States. To enter our 
ports free of duty is a boon that Cuban sugar-planters would 
purchase at almost any price, short of the surrender of their 
political independence. Yet it cannot be said truthfully that 
Porto Rico is better off economically than she was under Span- 
ish rule. Her exports of cane-sugar to the United States are 
admitted duty free, whereas the same commodity, shipped from 
Cuba, still has to pay a considerable duty. Very limited, how- 
ever, is the quantity of cane-sugar producible in Porto Rico. 
The island’s principal product—the export staple which it is 
best qualified to deliver in great volume and of admirable qual- 
ity—is not cane-sugar, but coffee. Nearly the whole of Porto 
Rico’s coffee crop used to be consumed in Spain, but from the 
peninsula’s market it is now cut off by a duty. virtually pro- 
hibitive. Why, then, is not the commodity sent to the United 
States? Because here the delicate berry of Porto Rico finds the 
market monopolized by the coarse, rank Brazilian product, to 
which the American palate has become accustomed, and which is 
procurable at a price with which the Porto-Rican cultivators of 
a coffee almost comparable for flavor with Mocha or with Java 
find it impossible to compete. Brazilian coffees, it should be 
remembered, unlike Cuban and all other sugars, except those of 
Hawaii, enter our ports free of duty. In other words, Porto 
Rico is unfortunate in that, although an integral part of the 
United States, her chief export staple is subjected, in our home 
market, to a ferocious competition, from which she would be 
instantly relieved if only a small quantity of coffee were grown 
on the soil of any of our States or Territories. It is Porto Rico’s 
misfortune that, to this extent, she is treated as a stepdaughter. 
Congress will not protect her coffee, as it protects her sugar, 
because, in the United States, there are no domestic coffee- 
growers, whereas there is a multitude of producers of beet-root 




























































sugar. 

Such being the economical disabilities of the island, what is 
the present condition of Porto Rico from a political, social, and 
industrial point of view? An attempt to answer the question is 
made by Dr. L. S. Rowe, in a book called The United States and 
Porto Rico, which lately was published by the Longmans. Dr. 
Rowe, who is professor of political science in the University of 
Pennsylvania, may be deemed peculiarly qualified to discuss the 
subject of his volume, because he was a member of the com- 
mission to compile and revise the laws of Porto Rico, and was 
subsequently made chairman of the Porto-Rican Code Commis- 
sion. His book is brought down to July, 1903. He repels the 
notion, which, indeed, was never entertained by well-informed 
persons. that a majority of the island’s inhabitants are colored. 
As a matter of fact, colored persons form only about 38 per cent. 
of Porto Rico’s population, whereas they contribute more than 
58 per cent. to that of Mississippi or South Carolina. Note- 
worthy, also, is the fact that, in the colored element of the 
Porto-Rican people, the percentage of pure negroes is small. 
More than 83 per cent. of the colored element are mixed, whereas 
in the United States less than 15 per cent. of the same element 
have any white blood. Interesting, also, is Dr. Rowe’s explana- 
tion of the relatively small number of colored inhabitants. He 
attributes their comparative paucity to the narrowness of the 
sugar-producing area. We are told that in heaven there is no 
marrying or giving in marriage. There seems to be an approx- 
imation to the beatifie state of things in Porto Rico. Of the total 
population, fewer than 17 per cent. are legally married. Of the 
colored women, precisely as many are living in irregular con- 
nections as in wedlock. Steps have been taken by the new in- 
sular government to redress this lapse from rectitude. In the 
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first place, legal responsibility for the support of his illegitimate 
children was imposed upon the father, and, in the next place, 
consensual unions were legalized whenever there was issue. We 
learn that in 1898-9 the enforcement of an educational quali- 
fication for the franchise would have excluded 76 per cent. of 
the men of voting age. Now, on the other hand, there is no doubt 
that the facilities for public education have been signally im- 
proved. Twenty-eight per cent. of the total income from taxation 
is devoted to the purpose. 

For obvious reasons the revision of the laws in Porto Rico 
presented a difficult problem. The Spanish and the American 
systems may be looked upon as the two extremes of administrative 
organization. Of especially doubtful expediency was the intro- 
duction of trial by jury. The Spanish government had _per- 
sistently refused to extend trial by jury to its colonies, on the. 
ground that the experiments made with this method of procedure 
in the mother country had proved extremely unsatisfactory. It 
seems that trial by jury took root very slowly in Porto Rico. 
Jurors were reluctant to pronounce for the conviction of the 
accused, not only on account of their clannish feeling, but because 
there was known to be a danger of reprisals upon any members 
of a jury who should concur in a conviction. The timidity of 
the insular population made a free expression of opinion among 
jurors almost unattainable. As a matter of fact, the Act of 
Congress did not make trial by jury compulsory in Porto Rico, 
and during the first seven months after the statute became opera- 
tive not a single jury trial was held. Gradually, however, the 
institution is gaining the confidence of the islanders, and in a 
single month near the end of 1902, there were thirty jury trials 
in one district court. Dr. Rowe expresses the optimistic con- 
viction that Porto Rico will undergo a remarkable industrial 
development during the next ten years, but he fails to explain 
to our satisfaction how the coffee problem will be solved. Porto 
Rico will scarcely again be as prosperous as once she was until 
she finds a market for her coffee; but that market she cannot 
hope for in the United States so long as we admit the com- 
petitive Brazilian commodity duty free. 





The Vatican in Politics 


THE ecclesiastical drama which is now taking place between 
Rome and Paris is of the most profound interest and importance. 
Its historic foundations go back four centuries, and its present 
influence more or less affects every country in Europe. The im- 
mediate pretext of the struggle between the Vatican and the 
French Republie is, of course, the visit of President Loubet to 
Italy. That the head of a Catholic state, and one for centuries 
affectionately called the eldest daughter of the Church, should 
go so far as to pay homage and give friendly recognition to the 
secular head of Italy, who represents the confiscation of the 
papal states in 1870, is something intolerable to the Vatican, 
and by no means to be borne. The formal protest of the Vatican 
against this visit might have been foreseen, and was, in fact, fore- 
seen. The withdrawal of France’s ambassador to the court of 
the Vatican was equally inevitable. 

We are thus already taken back to the great struggle for 
Italian liberty and Italian unity; to the days of Garibaldi and 
“United Italy”; and it is just this ideal of united Italy which 


. consolidates and confirms the resistance of the Quirinal to the 


Vatican. To restore the temporal power of the papal states would 
be once more to disunite Italy, a ‘thing not to be thought of from 
the standpoint of Italian national politics and ideals. There- 
fore the Quirinal persists in its national policy, which means the 
political disfranchisement of the Vatican; and the Vatican per- 
sists in laying a ban on the Quirinal, and consistently refuses 
the pension provided by the Italian government in 1871, the 
arrears of this pension now amounting to $20,000,000. The con- 
duct of the French government in thus endorsing the secular 
Italian state, and consequently the disfranchisement of the Vat- 
ican, is therefore not to be pardoned by the latter, and Presi- 
dent Loubet and his government have come under the ban pro- 
nounced against the Quirinal. 

The results in France itself are likely to be momentous. It 
will be remembered that one of the most startling and dramatic 
acts of the French Revolution was to legally abolish the Deity, 
setting up instead the Goddess of .Reason, who had found, for 
the moment, somewhat questionable vehicles of incarnation. This 
was in line with Voltaire’s exhortation to “Crush the Infamous 
One,” and with the philosophic and destructive rationalism of 
Rousseau. When Napoleon came to power he found it politic 
to reestablish the Deity, and once more to erect French Cathol- 
icism into a state Church. This was done in 1801, and the 
Church has had an official existence in France ever since. The in- 
strument by which this reestablishment of the Church in France 
was brought about was called the concordat, and, as a practical re- 
sult of this policy, the French government annually pays the Cath- 
olic Church some forty million franes—that is, about $8,000,000. 
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rhis sum is used to preserve and repair the splendid French 
ithedrals and churches, and also to pay the salaries of the reg- 
dar parish priests, with their ecclesiastical hierarchy, who are 
thus, in a sense, French officials. 

The campaign of M. Waldeck-Rousseau against the religious orders 
» Franee was in no sense directed against the concordat or the es- 
‘,blished Church in France. It was levelled against the monastic 
ders, who form, to some degree, an imperium in timperio within 
‘he Catholie Church itself, and who have on many occasions been 
found in an attitude of resistance, or at least marked independ- 
ence, towards the Supreme Pontiff. The civil attacks on the 
religious orders take us back to the Middle Ages. They had un- 
doubtedly their origin in a policy sanctioned in England by the 
ereat Archbishop Lanfrane, who, in the reign of William the 
Conqueror, succeeded in making the clergy independent of the 
common law, an immunity which was extended to the religious 
houses. The results were most harmful to the religious houses 
themselves, for outlaws and criminals began to find in them an 
asylum from civil justice, which, in those days, generally meant 
hanging. Doubtless in many cases the adoption of a religious 
life indicated a genuine repentance and desire to make repara- 
tion; in many cases, however, it became a mere means of escape 
from temporal punishment. The old instincts once more came to 
the surface, and the thousand abuses grew up which are sati- 
rized by Chaucer and Boccaccio. 

The accumulation of similar abuses, springing from like causes, 
was the real motive of Martin Luther’s first protest, which lit 
the fire of the Reformation. Devout Catholics are the first to 
say that there was great need of a reformation in discipline, and 
that had Luther not tried to supplement this by a revolution in 
doctrine he would have been recognized in time as one of the 
greatest sons of the Catholic Church. There can be no doubt 
that Catholicism was quickened and purified by the struggle of 
the Reformation, while the extreme type of Calvinism is grad- 
ually becoming a thing of the past. Those to whom the opening 
words of “ Holy Willie’s Prayer” represent a genuine belief, gen- 
uinely held, must now be few in number, and avowedly out of 
sympathy with the great mass of religious people of whatever 
form of faith. 

Another side of the monastic communities had to do with be- 
quests of the dying who expected to gain benefits for their 
souls by leaving their property to the religious orders. Sir 
Henry Maine well shows that the principle of testamentary be- 
quest, as against the old tribal inheritance, has been largely de- 
veloped by ecclesiastical influence; by religious orders gradually 
moulding the law, so that they could become beneficiaries under 
the wills of their adherents. The modern view of personal prop- 
erty, against undivided family wealth, is largely the result of 
the same pressure, since freedom to bequeath implies separate 
personal property as a condition precedent. 

In Spain, at the suppression of the religious orders in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, it was asserted that the revenue 
from property in possession of the religious orders was greater 
than the revenue of-the state. This represents the extreme re- 
sult of the system of testamentary bequests to these orders; as 
their possessions were for the most part free from taxation all 
over Europe, this also represented so much restriction of the field 
from which the civil revenues could be drawn. 

Finally, certain purely secular and political questions enter 
into the relation of the Church to various countries. In Italy, 
it happens that the Church is violently opposed to the reigning 
house, as representing the confiscation of the Papal States. In 
i‘rance, on the contrary, the Church is strongly monarchical and 
aristocratic in tendency, and this is at the bottom of the struggle 
waged against the religious orders by successive republican gov- 
ernments. It is believed by the majority of republicans that, 
while receiving salaries from the state, many representatives of 
the Church in France use their position and influence in favor 
of royalist ideas and claimants, and this is what sharpens the 
inimosity of M. Waldeck-Rousseau and M. Combis: The So- 
cialists are Anticlerical, because they are for the most part 
atheists and materialists, to whom religion is an absurd super- 
stition; and the intolerance and bigotry of unbelief shown by 
some of these Frenchmen are well exemplified in the order to re- 
move all crucifixes from the courts of justice. 

It will be remembered that the representatives of Austria and 
(iermany intervened to veto the election of Cardinal Rampolla to 
ucceed Pope Leo XIII. He was persona ingrata to these two 
ourts. We may infer that Pius X. is persona grata to the same 
ourts, which will make more intelligible the fact that he finds 
iimself in a position of antagonism to France. The choice of a 
paniard as papal secretary of state is another symptom of Aus- 
‘rian influence, and, as such, is not likely to promote better rela- 
ions with France. ; 

One can hardly fail to come to the conclusion that the implica- 
ion of the Church in politics, in virtue of its position, whether 
in Italy, France, or Germany, can hardly fail to prove detri- 
nental to the best and highest interests of religion; nor can 
one fail to see that the brightest record in the Catholic Church 
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was held, during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, by the 
Catholics of Ireland, who were proscribed and persecuted for a 
great part of that period, gaining full rights and immunities 
only in 1869. Persecution was a great preservative of genuine 
piety, and the moral purity and especially the sex purity of the 
frish race are the finest element in Catholicism to-day. The 
Catholic Chureh in America is another example of the success 
which follows the total separation of Church and state, and one 
is persuaded that the same thing would be true in France and 
Italy. This is a matter which will shortly be open to demonstra- 
tion, since it seems certain that the French concordat will 
be denounced. 


soon 





The German Element in the United States 


THE current number of an interesting quarterly publication of 
the German-American Historical Society of Illinois, entitled 
Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichtsblitter,contains an article by Mr. 
Ernst Bruncken in which the assertion is made that “the Ger- 
man element [of our population] at the present time produces 
only about one-third as many prominent men as it ought to, in 
view of its numbers”; and the author of the article, writing in 
German and addressing chiefly people who read that language more 
easily than any other, refers to his conclusion as though it were 
a thing not to be doubted—“ a somewhat shameful or humiliating 
fact,” and again “a lamentable result.” 

We shall consider this “ fact” briefly in connection with a new 
book, also written in German by an American citizen, The German 
Spirit in the United States of America, by Dr. Julius Goebel, pro- 
fessor of German philology and literature at Stanford University. 
With an enthusiasm that makes his book exceedingly readable, 
Professor Goebel calls upon all German-Americans to be united 
as Germans. In the preface he says that the greater part of the 
real work of colonization in North America was done by Ger- 
mans, explaining this statement and supporting it by an exten- 
sive historical survey which shows “that the opening of the vast 
western part of America was begun by the Germans of Pennsyl- 
vania and continued and completed by the masses of German immi- 
grants eagerly following in their footsteps. True, the people of 
other nations—English, French, and especially Irish and Seoteh— 
also participated in this pioneer work, but the lion’s share in the 
quiet colonizing which laid the foundations of America’s wealth 
is probably to be ascribed to Germans.” His contention is sub- 
stantially that a race which rendered such great service in the 
childhood of America should make its influence felt greatly in the 
nation now arrived at man’s estate. He thinks that the Germans 
should act as a mighty unit in the endeavor to preserve in the 
new nation the German conception of life—‘‘ the best of our Ger- 
man nationality ”—and, above all, should “ keep the sacred source 
from which these possessions have flowed to us, the mother tongue.” 

A reply to Mr. Bruncken and Professor Goebel, if it is to be 
quietly convincing, and not merely rhetorical, must be sought in 
a study of the records of the settlements, and subsequent growth 
of population in the various parts of our country. The records 
will aid us to form a clear idea in regard to the ancestry of those 
Americans from whom Mr. Bruncken and Professor Goebel seek 
to distinguish the German-Americans. Fortunately a_ scholarly 
presentation of the results of such studies lies before us, in the 
form of a series of articles contributed to the Deutsch-A merikanische 
Geschichtsblitter during 1903 by Mr. Emil Mannhardt; and for 
our present purpose we adopt Mr. Mannhardt’s conclusions, not 
only because they command respect, but also because that homeo- 
pathic course seems uncommonly appropriate. 

Mr. Mannhardt says that in the year 1790 German blood ran in 
the veins of about one-fifth of the population of the United States. 
In 1830 the Anglo-Saxon-Puritan element numbered 2,964,717. the 
German element, 2,695,167; and the American population, in which 
the several European strains had already become so thoroughly 
blended as to be no longer easily distinguishable, 4,852,717. At 
the century’s end he finds in the United States 25,477,583 Germans, 
as compared with 12,713,036 descendants of the “ American” in- 
habitants in 1830, and. 12,118,640 Anglo-Saxons. The Teutonic 
element (Germans, Scandinavians, Dutch, and Belgians) is given 
as 43 per cent. of the total white population; but very little re- 
flection upon the foregoing figures will be required to convince 
our readers that in the course of a century a large part of the 
German element—which was important even at first, and has been 
increasing so rapidly that it now holds the first position numerical- 
ly, and is indeed twice as strong as the Anglo-Saxon in that sense— 
must have become by intermarriage thoroughly amalgamated with 
the descendants of British colonists and the nineteenth - century 
immigrants from Great Britain. It is a fair presumption that 
the influence of German blood—the inheritance of “the best of the 
German nationality ”—may be traced in the more or less useful 
careers of very many of the prominent Americans whose names 
give no certain indication of their German origin, or of German 
blood derived through some ancestress. Therefore Mr. Bruncken’s 
method, which consists in searching American biographical dic- 
tionaries for German names, will presumably yield results of very 
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questionable scientific value; and an analysis of Mr. Mannhardt’s 
figures shows that Professor Goebel’s appeal to German-Americans 
to unite as Germans is addressed to 12,046,919 descendants of per- 
sons who were citizens of the United States before 1830. Even 
if one could discover just who are still German-Americans, the 
time has long passed in which it would have been possible to in- 
duce them to unite except as they are doing—except as Americans. 





Population of the World 


In a scholarly German work, the first copies of which have just 
reached this country, we find tables showing the total area, num- 
ber of inhabitants, and density of the population of each of the 
principal divisions of the world’s land surface. It is issued as 
Supplement No. 146 to “ Petermann’s Mittheilungen” (Gotha: 
March 31, 1904), and the author, Alexander Supan, has placed 
in order upon his pages such battalions of figures that even the 
most securely intrenched doubt could scarcely withstand their as- 
sault. The present volume brings to an end the series of careful 
and remarkably exhaustive studies devoted to this subject, and en- 
titled “ Die Beviélkerung der Erde,” the initial volume of which 
was published in 1899. As shown in this most recent computa- 
tion, the grand total of the earth’s population is 1,503,300,000; 
the total area of the seven groups or divisions in which Dr. Supan 
includes all of its continents and islands is 144,110,600 square kilo- 
meters; and the average density of population is, accordingly, 
about ten persons to one square kilometer. The distribution is as 
follows: In Europe, 9,723,600 square kilometers and 392,264,000 
people, or forty inhabitants for each square kilometer; in Asia, 
44,179,400 square kilometers and 819,556,000 inhabitants—eighteen 
to a square kilometer; in Africa, 29,820,200 square kilometers and 
140,700,000 inhabitants—five to a square kilometer; in Australia 
and Polynesia, 8,951,800 square kilometers and 6,483,000 persons, 
or much Jess than one inhabitant to the square kilometer; in 
North America (to which division Dr. Supan somewhat arbitrarily 
assigns the West Indies, Mexico, Central America, and Panama, as 
well as the United States and Canada, but not Greenland), 20,817,- 
700 square kilometers and 105,714,000 inhabitants—five to one 
square kilometer; in South America, 17,744,900 square kilometers 
and 38,482,000 inhabitants—two for each square kilometer; in 
the polar regions (both Arctic and Antarctic), about 12,873,000 
square kilometers and 91,000 inhabitants. Of the division last men- 
tioned, 9,013,000 square kilometers are attributed, not very con- 
fidently, of course, to the Antartic islands and mainland. The wide 
extension which the author gives to “ North America,” exemplifies 
a tendency of German thought which appears also in Professor 
Miinsterberg’s Die Amerikaner—a tendency to emphasize geography 
in America and to slur over ethnology and history. The number 
of the inhabitants of South America has been stated above; but the 
total population of Latin America, if we include in that designa- 
tion all countries and islands directly south and southeast of the 
United States, excepting parts of the British and Dutch pos- 
sessions, should be given as approximately 63,000,000. 





Ghosts 


AT a recent symposium following a Shakespeare lecture some 
one in the audience raised the question as to whether Shakespeare 
believed in his own ghosts. The lecturer, with all the weight of 
the man in the seat of authority, squelched the question by saying, 
“No intelligent person need ever question whether Shakespeare 
believed in ghosts.” It is customary to attribute to Shakespeare 
all knowledge, even an easy familiarity with the eighteenth- 
century French rationalism and the physical science of the mid- 
Victorian age. Such is the human reverence for genius, that when 
we bow to our greatest we admit that he looked before and after 
with all the perspicacity of a Hebrew prophet. 

Now doubtless as man grows in consciousness his ghosts grow 
too, and Shakespeare unquestionably gave to his supernatural 
world that touch of psychological truth which a universal genius 
invariably does give. If his men are more truly human than those 
of Webster and Dekkar, his ghosts and his witches are more truly 
inhuman than those of Middleton and Tourneur. If Shakespeare 
uses the intervention of supernatural agencies to project the 
drama, his supernatural agencies always stand in an entirely 
real and conceivable relation to his people. They serve to ac- 
centuate and complete what is already present in the mind of the 
creature! The witches appear to Macbeth alone, to Macbeth and 
Banquo together, and their objective reality is still further em- 
phasized by a scene in which they appear alone and in which 
they are shown having various activities and interests of their 
own, unrelated in any way to Macbeth and his concerns. Their 
power over Macbeth is merely to hasten and complete what he 
has already conceived and planned. If Hamlet had not been 
of a questioning, pitiful, analytic frame of mind, even “ un- 
housel’d, disappointed, unanel’d,” would not have set him on the 
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track of investigation. So that Shakespeare, even if his whole 
ghostcraft is not purely psychological, does reverence to the truth 
that like turns to like, and that no supernatural agency can 
lead us to action or to thought unrelated to our own destiny— 
or character. Our angels choose us for our likeness to them. 

There is a charming little Catholic tale of an orphan gir] 
who lived alone on a hill, uncompanioned and unprotected. De- 
spite sobriety and industry, she finally caused a scandal in the 
village because her cottage was seen to shine by night and fig- 
ures moved up and down before the door. The village priest 
was sent to question the girl, and having received satisfactory 
replies as to the whole course of her day, he asked her if she 
prayed. She hung her head and said she repeated the only 
prayer she had ever been taught: 

God bless my hut from thatch to floor, 
The twelve Apostles guard my door. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 

Guard the bed I lie upon. 

Finally the priest himself, going up at night to investigate, 
found, indeed, habitants marching back and forth in front of 
the door, but they were not in the garb of this world, and the 
light through the shutters was blinding with heavenly radiance, 
and the rustle was the surge of angels’ wings. 

Witches astride of cats and sheet-and-broomstick ghosts seem, 
indeed, to have evaporated sometime in the eighteenth century, 
and there was that in the scientific spirit of the middle nine: 
teenth century, a kind of loyal attachment to the concrete, which 
made their resuscitation difficult. 

But will men ever be content to live without ghosts? We 
have only to look about the world to realize that so long as there 
are men, so long will there be:ghosts. Never can life be reduced 
to the poverty of the five senses. From the very ranks of the 
scientists comes Clifford assuring us that the whole universe 
is mind stuff, and have we not Mr. James with his enlarging 
hypothesis that consciousness may as likely as not exist inde- 
pendently outside of us, and that possibly only a very thin 
stream of it filters through that meagre and faulty organism, 
the brain, and therefore only the very smallest part of life would 
be known of man? It is a most enlarging and joyous sensation to 
think, as we look at the stars, that not only are we in a vague 
and indistinct way conscious of them, but that very likely, in a 
much larger and more profound way, they are conscious of us. 

Let no man grieve, then, that we are sweeping the earth clear 
of the supernatural and making life uninterestingly tidy and com- 
prehensible, for even as the realm of the knowable expands, along- 
side of it the realm of the wnknowable stretches. For every new 
discovery there will still be a desert of the unexplored, and when 
men have reached the north pole there will still be the great 
question of the relation of the north pole to the polar star. 

If the old-fashioned ghost, 


My father, in his habit as he lived, 


is not so apt to appear nowadays, we fill the void with sub- 
conscious selves, double and manifold personality, mediums, and 
theosophists who lead most adventurous lives in astral bodies. 

Literature is still full of ghost-seers, though perhaps the most 
eminent one, Blake, died before the reformation of ghosts. When 
asked if he had ever seen a ghost, Blake replied, “ Only once, and 
then I took to my heels”; but as a child he reported seeing angels 
walking among the haymakers, seeing a tree full of shining angels, 
and when his brother Robert died he saw his soul mount upward 
clapping its hands for joy, and his spiritual converse with this 
brother was never interrupted. While poor, obscure, and unap- 
preciated, Blake took solid comfort in the assurance that his 
works were “the delight of archangels.” He enjoyed his cottage 
in the country because “voices of celestial inhabitants are more 
distinctly heard and their forms more distinctly seen, and the 
cottage is also a shadow of their houses.” 

It is possible, of course, to dismiss Blake as a visionary, and 
stay one’s questioning with a name. But we have the wholesome, 
concretely inclined Mr. Kipling writing The Greatest Story in the 
World,. in which a commonplace young counter-jumper under 
given physical conditions remembers all the experiences of a 
Viking and a galley slave. And At the End of the Passage, a 
ghost story in which 

The gates of hell are open and riven, 
And the winds of hell are loosened and driven, 
And the dust flies up in the face of Heaven. 

There is Stevenson, 2 man much at home upon earth, and 
always cheerfully and comfortably allied to the body, giving us 
Dr. Jekyll’s ghost, a hideous, haunting, bloodthirsty capacity for 
evil, dogging the steps of a respectable, upright, benevolent gen- 
tleman. There is Balzac’s Seraphita, a strange creature, part 
seraph and part human, and Peter Ibbetson, who lived his life 
and loved his love, all in a dream. In thé face of all this mod- 
ern testimony, shall we cease to believe in ghosts? Rather let 
us perceive that our ghosts become more rational and more help- 
ful as our own sense-perceptions strengthen and refine them- 


selves. 
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JAPANESE READING WAR BULLETINS IN YOKOHAMA 


The intense interest felt among all classes of Japanese in the progress of the war is illustrated by the scene shown in the 
{ l pro: 


photograph, which is a snap-shot taken in front of an announce ment-board giving the news of the war in Japanese. Another 


means used to keep the public informed of the progress of events at the front is the * Gogai-ya,” or carrier of war bulletins. 
These men, cach with a bell fastened to his belt to announce his approach. run through the streets distributing free war bulletins 
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Experiences of a War Correspondent 
By William Dinwiddie 


Special Correspondent of “‘Harper’s Weekly” 


PING-YANG, Korea, April 15, 1904. 
ASSES from Chinampo to Ping-Yang—stamped with the 
ever-essential vermilion seal of the Japanese commanding 
oflicer at the first-named place—had been handed out to 
the dozen or more hungry war correspondents. 

Orders were to proceed to Ping-Yang, where it would 
be determined whether or not we might go on to the front. This 
doling out of small, piecemeal concessions had created a belief, in 
the minds of the foreign correspondents, that it was not the in- 
tention of the Japanese government to permit them to see the war 
at all—a mental condition just relieved, on our arrival in Ping- 
Yang, by the prompt issuance of passes to the fighting front. 

The Japanese mess contractor and transport agent (employed 
by the newsmen upon representations that food was scarce at the 
front and horses and coolies practically impossible to secure) was 
promptly besieged, upon his tardy arrival in the harbor of Chinampo 
with his 400-ton coasting boat, with a view to finding out. how soon 
he could move us forward. Though he was still landing .pro- 
visions, he agreed to start the next morning, April 12, at eleven 
o'clock. 

A few impatient spirits could not wait. One noted English cor- 
respondent, part of whose religion is a bath and a shave every morn- 
ing, astonished eyerybody by digging out up the road on_ his 
horse the same day, with only a few cans of meat and vegetables, 
while five others, with the secrecy of the proverbial sand-hidden 
ostrich, booked passage separately on a tiny boat bound up the 
Ping-Yang River at midnight. 

The sky had been slightly overeast, yet hardly warranted the 
sudden closing down to the storin footing it assumed at four in the 
afternoon. Slowly the rain poured down, harder and harder, and 
the moderate temperature chilled and became raw in a cutting 
breeze. 

Storm and darkness drew down into what one correspondent 
mildly called “ the devil's own night.” The filthy, clayey, unlighted 
streets of Chinampo became a sticky mass of mud and water. 

The men attempting to clope by boat found it extremely difficult, 
in a Japanese inn, with paper partitions and diaphanous sliding- 
doors, to keep their movements secret, and soon the place buzzed 
with the question whether to go or stay. Five men started, to 
their regret, and the rest stayed behind, to their greater regret. 

Not knowing the peculiarities of the Korean coolie, who has a 


horror of cleansing rain and a dread of darkness, night was al-. 


lowed to come on befere putting the baggage aboard the vessel. 
The Japanese interpreters implored and cajoled and even captured 
Korean pack-carriers, who speedily ran away again. <A two- 
wheeled cart was finally loaned by the Japanese commissary, and 
a famine price paid for laborers to push and pull it, and away it 
went with the effects of at least two of the men, splashing into 
mud-holes and ruts not illumined by the swinging oiled-paper lan- 
terns the men carried, 

It is a good three-quarters of a mile from the inn to the military 
wharf, and two-thirds of this distance must be traversed on a 
dirt causeway raised fifteen feet above the reeking tidal flats. 
Among the buildings ef the town there was some protection from 
the slanting, wind-driven rain, and the flickering light from the 
boxlike stores shot across the maddy roadway, lighting it dimly, 
but over the high bank road to the water-front, with its sheer 
drop into the tide-covered ooze and slime, pitch darkness and wind 
and pelting rain held full sway. 

The belated writer, with shortness of time demanding sprinting, 
made the trip alone, and, after a few plunges, acutely realized the 





difficulty of walking in a straight line with no guiding points ahead. 
There were a thousand-odd depressions filled with six inches of 
water and as many intervening humps of doughy mud a foot deep. 
The sprint turned into a sliding sprawl, right left, left right. 
Fortunately the route was bordered on one side by long sections 
of covered artillery and on the other by a small-truck railway 
track—on the one hand, if you did not go through the perilous open 
spaces you could only run into the guns broadside, while on the 
other it was just possible to fall full-length without being pre- 
cipitated over the embankment. As you slid and fell, and splashed 
along, unseen sentries guarding the artillery grunted unintelligi- 
ble words in your startled ears, until, in desperation, you tried to 
whistle unconcernedly, with dry lips and wind-blown lungs. 

Apparently, net a sampan man was to be had for love or money; 
in fact, there were none at the wharf, and none answered the 
strident calls of the Japanese or the roaring bellow of a big-chested 
Scotch correspondent, who kept shouting: “Sampan! Sampan! 
Sampan! Ten yen for a sainpan!” into the distressing darkness 
of the wild water, just dotted here and there with the misty sparks 
which indicated the berths of anchored ships. 

After an hour of ineffectual howling, a sampan man glided out 
of the Stygian blackness, and, whirling down on an out-racing tide, 
came alongside.the little pontoon wharf, already quivering in the 
rushing waters and threatening to break loose from its kedge 
anchors, without the added force of a blow from the clumsy scow. 

The boatman was promptly offered ten yen, but not understand- 
ing numerical English higher than the figure four, he insisted upon 
receiving “ Four yen, four yen,” and his offer was instantly taken 
up. The small river steamboat lay only a hundred yards up-stream, 
but it took two husky Korean scullers a full half-hour to stem the 
swift current and reach the ship’s ladder. The Koreans _ flatly 
refused to try it again, though half the party, with their bag- 
gage, were still on the wharf. The display of the original tender 
of ten yen in one-ven bills finally tempted them, and again the 
somewhat perilous journey was accomplished, the up-trip being 
made more difficult by the increased run of the ebb tide. 

It was after midnight when all were on board. The two cabins 
were six feet long, four feet wide, and seven feet high, and the 
doors opened directly out into the wind and rain, so that they 
had to be kept closed to prevent the flood from entering. It was 
somewhat of a trick, with an indescribable resultant confusion of 
belongings, for white men in raincoats, heavy overcoats, and muddy 
boots, to disrobe in the eighteen-inch space left between the door 
and the edge of the bunk, and, once in the berth, the suffocating 
odor which arose from dirty blankets left it questionable whether 
the rain and wind outside would not have been preferable. 

At the last moment, one of the five correspondents, whose 
despatch boat had been seized and its crew arrested by the Rus- 
sians at Newchwang a week before, received advices that she had 
been released and had reached Chemulpo. It was important that 
he remain behind. but at first it looked as if he would be sepa- 
rated from his baggage; however, by- desperate financial induce- 
ments, the sampan men were persuaded to put him and his belong- 
ings ashore. Noticing among his rescued baggage the two days’ 
rations allowed by the contractor (two Joaves of bread and two tins 
of meat, price thirty yen!), with his up-turned face streaming with 
rain, he attempted to throw them into the outstretched hands of 
his partner in crime. The two tins and one loaf went overboard, 
and the man at the rail stood clutching one small loaf of bread, 
feeling that he had been given, not a stone, but a gold brick cost- 
ing just $15! 





























Korean Coolics carrying Japanese Military Supplies on a Road 
near Ping-Yang 


Correspondents making a Landing on the Ta-Long River, four 
Miles below Ping-Yang 
































On account of the darkness and a strong down current, which 
had been greatly increased by the wind, the captain did not weigh 
anchor until five o’clock in the norning, or just as the dawn dis- 
closed sullen, wind-reft clouds scurrying low overhead. 

Ban-kei-dan, a Korean village new submerged ‘in military sup- 
plies, was reached at ten o’clock, and here we transferred ourselves 
and our luggage to a tub of a sampan, with rounded, bulging sides 
and flattened bow and stern which, owing to its shape, rode the 
water as unsteadily as a huge tin washbasin. One lone Korean, 
with a bent sculling-oar fifteen feet long, undertook the task of 
propelling up. the river four correspondents, six Japanese inter- 
preters, and at least two tons of baggage. The issue seemed doubt- 
ful, but he struggled valiantly, with the great oar grasped by the 
short crosspiece above his head, and swung rhythmically to and fro, 
standing on his feet and crooning a weird song of half a dozen notes. 

Two miles an hour with the tide at flood was the initial speed, 
decreasing progressively as the tide turned and began to ebb, until 
he could just stem it. At the end of the first mile we were informed 
that we should have to wait for the next tide! Cheerful prospect 
this, in a drizzling rain, with a cold rain coming in ever-strength- 
ening gusts! 

Our boatman, however, after special inducements were offered, 
proved himself equal to the emergency by shoving in shore and 
casting a tow-line about his shoulder, when he trudged manfully 
forward along the bank, dragging the boat behind him at a very 
fair rate of speed. The trip to Ping-Yang would have been accom- 
plished in style had it not been for the idiocy of two of the inter- 
preters, who landed and struck out, at a rapid gait, along the 
shore path. They disappeared in a short time up the beach, and 
when, half an hour later, it became necessary to cross the river, 
as Ping-Yang lay on the other bank, the pedestrians were out of 
reach. It so happened that the land on which they elected. to 
stretch their legs was an island five miles in circumference, and 
the rest of the party must, perforce, sit themselves down and wait 
till they returned, or perhaps made the circuit of the island. They 
went round in exactly two hours, and arriving at a log which they 
recognized three hundred yards below us, they stood and gazed in 
stupid astonishment into the river for a moment. and hurriedly took’ 
the back track. i 

Want of time and general ill humor caused by the delay pre- 
vented us from permitting them again to cireumscribe the land, 
and a courier was sent hotfoot to bring them in. 

A near-by junk was utilized for two more Koreans to assist our 
boatman in the strenuous task of crossing the river. They were 
loath to come, but a little Jap, linguistically athletic in Korean, 
prevailed upon them to join our forees by lifting them bodily 
from their boat, with a firm grip on their padded pantaloons. ~ 

The boat shot diagonally over the waters, flowing seaward at a 
rate of six knots an hour, losing half a mile in the sweep down 
stream, and landed on a pebbly, shallow bar. It now became per- 
fectly evident that the boat must await the turning of the tide. 
Two correspondents and their interpreters went on a relief expe- 
dition to Ping-Yang, leaving to the others the task of guarding the 
baggage and moving the boat when tide and water permitted. 

Some one made the foolish statement that it was two miles to 
the city. It is four on a dry day and eight in wet weather, owing 
to the back lash of one’s feet in the slippery mud. 

_ Through the massive stone arched gateway we pass, splashing 
in the water and mud pouring out of it like an open drain, and see, 
for the first time, some indication of Japanese military activity 
in the stores of rice piled high in the open, partially protected from 
the weather by straw mats. There are also several temporary cav- 
alry stables and warehouses with matting walls, but no such per- 
manent structures as we saw at Chinampo. 


Japanese Commissary Officers transacting Business in a Korean Temple at Ping-Yang 








After passing the second, or inner, gate the fearful condition of 
the streets beggars description. The main avenue of traffic is 
ten feet wide, with a continuous line of tiny shops of a single 
story, dwarfed, if possible, by the big black tiles of their roofs. 
The street actually runs filth and sewage, through which a con- 
gested population crushes, spattering and splashing one another 
with the muck as they pass and repass. At intervals the river 
of stench becomes so deep that the pedestrians take to broken 
rocky ledges twelve inches wide, on either side, and squirm 
and twist and balance past open swinging doors. It is 
actually necessary to assist each other in passing, to keep from 
falling off into the slough, by clinging to each other and bal 
ancing together. 

The street winds in curves, so that it can be seen only a few yards 
ahead, and it seems to be an endless succession of stores, where 
foodstuffs, clothes, trinkets, and tobacco are displayed, awaiting 
a purchaser, in the doorways, and contaminated by the mire which 
is flung upon them. 

It seems absolutely inconceivable that human beings can go on 
living for centuries in an ‘atmosphere far worse than the filthiest 
pigsty imaginable. One season should kill off every man, woman, 
and child with some pestilential disease, yet—while the mortality 
is, no doubt, very large—children, almost literally born in the wal- 
lows and certainly bred in them, actually reach the full stature 
of manhood. The entire city within the walls is such a continuous 
mass of loathsome nastiness that one must apologize for having 
even attempted to picture it and drop the subject. 

The jolting, muddy people of the streets are all dressed alike, 
so far as clothing goes, in white, baggy trousers and long coats 
corded about the waist, but the footwear and headgear offer a wide 
variety of styles and fashions. Among the shoes are found a straw 
sandal with strings, a plaited straw slipper with corded uppers, 
varnished paper and leather slippers with decorated tops, and gen- 
erally, on rainy days, a “ wooden shoon” curved upward at the toe 
like a junk under full sail, and furnished with two broad heavy 
cleats beneath, two inches high. This shee is carved from a solid 
block of wood, cleats and all, and is often elaborately decorated in 
colored lacquer patterns. 

The woven horsehair and split bamboo fly-screen headpieces worn 
by Koreans seemingly take on an endless variety of forms, from 
the shape of an inverted paper bag to those with brims two feet in 
diameter and straight-sided chimney cones nine inches high rising 
above them. The real protection to the head is a tight skull-ecap 
with strings under the chin, and anything else is worn purely for 
adornment. 

On a rainy day one may see a tall Korean of position arrayed in 
a skull-cap, a fillet or black band of horsehair fitting tightly down 
to the middle of his forehead, which holds his hair in position, a 
straight-brimmed, high-erowned hat of bamboo splints suggestive 
of Dutch or Quaker colonial days, and, topping and covering all, a 
little yellow oiled-paper, half-closed parachute or umbrella, tied 
from the ends of four ribs with strings under his chin. In fact, 
all strings of these cranium-protecting devices pass beneath the 
chin of the victim, and add a questionable dignity by keeping the 
face tilted upward and straight to the front. 

Headquarters of the commissary department, where  corre- 
spondents report their arrival and have their passes viséed and tel- 
egrams and letters censored, is in a Chinese temple, whose huge 
roof-beams and rafters, supporting the double-decked and_ fluted 
tile roof, are gaudily painted in red, green, and yellow designs. 
The Japanese officials receive us with great courtesy, and, to our 
real surprise and pleasure, say that we may start next morning 
for Wiju, on the Yalu, and join the fighting front. 

Large quantities of army rations and ammunition are constantly 
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moving northward over thesmain road to .Wiju. Thousands of - 
Korean coolies are engaged in this heavy.task, and all day long 
they stream through the northern gates of the city wall, bent double 
with a back-pack of over a hundred pounds. Their chief diet is 
the small red- bean of the country, so they are no drain upon«the 
Japanese army commissariat; and it is said they can plod steadily 
forward twenty miles a day under this crushing> weight, though 
for quick marches eighty pounds is the usual load. 

The army has bought up vast numbers of small Korean ponies, 
which can carry a man and a heavy pack at the same time, at the 
rate of thirty miles a day. They are only a few sizes larger than 
the Shetland pony, but tough-as a whipcord, and they keep healthy 
and fat on the same bean’ soup used by their masters and by 
browsing’on the seant dry grass left through the winter. 

The selling price of these animals. has doubled under the: great 
demand, and a Korean will, with a placid face, assure a prospective 
purchaser that this is the only beast he has with which to win his 
daily bread, and that the entire family loves him so dearly they 
do not care to part with him at all, but,-as a personal favor and 
at a sacrifice to himself, he will sell it for two thousand yong, or 
over a hundred dollars gold. If one has time to dicker the price 
will be found to be fictitious, but™much time and haggling is re- 
quired to effect a sale.at a fair price. 

One Korean confidentially assured the American missionary, who 
talks the language and had kindly offered to act as a”go-between for 
the writer, that he had discovered that I was no Christian, and 
that, of course, the price he asked was very high and not the real 
one. His acumen regarding the species .known as war corre- 
spondent did him great credit, and my estimation of the per- 
spicacity of the whole Korean race rose accordingly. 

The bargain for one horse was made for a very fair price by the 
writer, by paying part down awaiting delivery, but was followed by 
a very amusing episode. .The next day the old father of the boy 





NY man who by mere force of character takes hold of the 
world’s interest and keeps it in his grip for a quarter of 

a century must be in some respects an. extraordinary be- 

ing. There must be something in the heart and soul of 

the man which differentiates him from ordinary people. 
And it would be well worth while to try and get at the wonderful 
secret, 

T. P. interests the eye as well as the mind. His hair has that * 
touch of iron gray which is said to appeal so strongly to the sym- 
pathies of good women. He is tall and well built. His physique, 
indeed, has the peculiar effect of making a man of equal size look 
and feel small beside him. He dresses well. He succeeds in put- 
ting a touch of elegance even into the colorless tie and unro- 
mantie black frock coat with lapels of silk. His features have 
rather a ruddy tint—not of health, for overwork and insomnia 
have spoiled that; it is more like the red of the fight between 
physical weariness and a sanguine temperament. In repose, when 
he leans back in his armehair, his face looks grave; when he smiles, 
leaning forward. he looks the essence of geniality. But the dom- 
inant expression is one of weariness. He impressed me as a man 
with some mysterious ideal unrealized. And there is about his 
personality a vague dreaminess, an atmosphere of reminiscence 
which had, for me, something of the charm and mystery of wist- 
fulness. [ was astonished to find myself face to face with the at- 
tributes of a dreamer when I knew very well what an enormous 
output of journalism lay to his credit. How could he be both a 
dreamer and a worker? Above all, how could a man be born a 
poet and a journalist? For he certainly has the alertness of the 
one and the imagination of the other. Then I remembered the 
nationality of T. P. The apparent inconsistency vanished: he 
was Trish, and he came from the land of contrasts, extremes, and 
logical inconsistencies, the outward signs of inner ideals. As a 
boy he was but a dreamer pure and simple. The first thing he did 
in London, after six hours’ walking about under a scorching sun, 
was to sit down by the fountain in Trafalgar Square listening to 
the splash of the water, dreaming of marvellous but impossible 
achievements. But, since then, his long fight with the world may 
have brought out the sterner elements in his nature. In the con- 
flict of interests we see only the harsher side of men. T. P. 
plunged into that contlict when he left Queen’s College, Galway, 
at the age of nineteen, and as a first blow at conquering the world 
joined forces with the hopelessly obscure journal called Saunders’s 
Vews Letter. If he had not decided to fight alone he would surely 
have been buried in the awful oblivion which darkens the fate of 
Saunders’s journalistic fossil. 

There are two unavoidable accidents by which some men fall 
under public notice: princely birth, or wealth with the same quali- 
fication. According to all available information, neither of these 
accidents ever happened to T. P. O’Connor—though T am perhaps 
trespassing when [ disallow an Irishman the dimmed glory of a 
royal but un-Debretted ancestry dating back somewhere in the 
dark of the world’s morning—an ancestry which performed mar- 
vels some considerable time before history began to think it worth 
while to start a record. In any case then T. P. came to London, 
a youth of twenty-two, instead of being welcomed by the highest 
in the land, as at present, his only friend was a humble employé 
at the Lyceum Theatre—an old police sergeant from Athlone. The 
old man directed him to a cheap lodging at the top of the house in 
Catherine Street, Covent Garden. He began work at once—in- 
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who made the sale came lamenting that his son, in his absence, 
had sold his horse that he would part with under no circumstances 
whatever. He tragically exclaimed, “* How could this-ill-doing boy 
of mine possibly sell.my horse for a less price than I paid for it?” 
It turned*out that another correspondent® bidding for horses had 
offered more money for it, and the disappointed father took this 
means of_reselling his horse at the higher figure, by returning the 
money paid down by the original purchaser. A threat to report 
him to the Japanese. authorities promptly produced the horse. 
Though the old man had a very wicked son, according to his own 
say so, they went off arm in arm, laughing at their failure to work 
the foreign devil. - 

The American missionary colony here is more or less exercised 
over the fact that a general massacre of all Christians has been 
prophesied: for the end’ of this month. With success to Japanese 
arms, they say;that no uprising of Koreans will take place, but in 
the event of a big defeat, it is possible that the natives of the 
north,-who are organized under the society name of Hong-noe and 
pledged to overthrow the present dynasty and rid the country of 
foreigners, may rise en masse and try to carry out their suggested 
purpose. 

As I was finishing this letter, at 11 p.m., a knock came at the 
door, and a Jap in-civilian clothes, followed by three soldiers, 
pushed into my room. The civilian began explaining—while my 
startled mind“ran the gamut of my possible misdeeds—that the 
hebdamalbers staff of Ping-Yang, in consideration of the very high 


regard in which they held the foreign correspondents, desired, as a 
slight expression of this appreciation, to present me with a small 
gift; and the foremost soldier thereupon drew out from the folds 
of- his overcoat two large bottles of beer and three cans of Jap- 
anese dried fish. It was a kindly, courteous act, and calculated to 
strengthen sympathies already. aroused for this plucky little nation 
which dares give battle to so formidable a foe. 











vading editorial offices. The editors were not glad to see him. 
Repulse after repulse sickened him. He had no money. The 
only capital he had was invested in the bank of hope. Even the 
interest on that began to fail when he found himself reduced to 
existing on meals whose cost did not exceed twopence per rare 
indulgence. But his sheer necessity goaded him on; and the beau- 
tiful education his affectionate mother had sacrificed so much to 
give him was turned to the unclassiec purpose of concocting “ penny 
dreadfuls.7 Now, here we raise our eyebrows in wonder at the 
extraordimary fact, that same mind which produced such lamen- 
table literature, produced also the Life of Lord Beaconsfield, one 
of the most intellectually brilliant of biographical essays. They 
touch the top and bottom notes in the intellectual seale. One 
would feel inclined to accept them as the limits of a man’s ¢a- 
pacity; for when a man reaches the highest point in any special 
art the natural thing is for him to fail at everything else. But 
here the versatility of the Irishman destroys the natural law. 
Sheridan wrote the finest comedy and made the finest speech. 

. P. has done the finest things in journalism, made himself one 
of the most effective and charming speakers in the House of Com- 
mons, and the finest president of the greatest political organiza- 
tion the world has ever known,¢ Whatever view we take of the 
United Irish League, there is © harer its power. Its millions 
of members are scattered all over the British Empire and the 
United States. They are not easily led. And no man of lesser 
capacity could remain all these years at the head of such a vast 
organization. Any one who has seen him at its great conventions 
will admit his power. A few. mischief-makers sent there as dele- 
gates from obscure branches rise in their places, bent on airing 
some grievance or other. They begin in a purely impartial way. 
T. P. smiles benignly and looks down at the speaker from his 
presidential chair on the platform. He knows exactly what to ex- 
pect, and while he smiles he is simply arranging a counter- 
stroke. The speaker goes on, becomes excited. He makes a per- 
sonal attack on the president. Instantly the hundreds of other 
delegates call him to order. But T. P., still smiling, puts out his 
hand, and calls them to order. “Sit down,” he says to those 
guardian angels of his. “ Let the man finish what he has to say.” 
So with a movement of his hand he brings a lull over the angry 
sea, and most politely permits the speaker to go on. There he 
shows to great effect the real amiability of his nature, the knowl- 
edge of character, and his conception of what a man with ideals 
should put first. For underneath the mere plausible surface of 
his admirable manner, the ideal ef nationality lies deep in his 
heart; and when a man is so fortified he need not fear the noises 
and anties of formless ghouls. 

“Let them say their say,” he pleads. And when the few 
malcontents have said all the bad things they can about the 
president, T. P. will calmly look over and say, “ And what is the 
next. business on the agenda?” Under his chairmanship these great 
conventions last only one day. T. P.’s capacity for organization 
clears away as much business in a day as another chairman, with 
such an individualistic gathering to handle, would take a month to 
get through. His speeches are effective. When he first entered 
the House of Commons in 1888, as the member for Galway, the 
Trish party were in the thick of the struggle with English opinion. 
“Tt was the day of all-night sittings,’ as an Irish member ex- 
pressed it. Parnell spoke to the new and youthful representative 
of Galway, and his instructions were to speak “as early as pos- 
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sible, as often as possible, and as long as possible.” T. P. was 
shy. He heard the command of his leader with a shrinking feel- 
ing. But he had to obey. His maiden speech delayed the busi- 
ness of the House for an hour and a quarter, and he blushed under 
the congratulations of his colleagues and the maledictions of the 
merely Saxon members. 

Since that time T. P. has become one of the few members of 
Parliament to whom the House loves to listen. When he stands 
up to speak he is listened to with pleasure and with respect. 
He has the Parliamentary manner, a pleasantly conversational 
tone, with an occasional graceful gesture to emphasize a point 
in his argument. ‘The difficulty of a public speaker is to get rid 
of his hands. As a rule, they get in a man’s way. He hides them 
in his trousers pockets; but the next minute they spring out 
again, unawares to him, and hopelessly get in the way. T. P. 
gives his hands something to do. He uses them with effect. 
When he is leading up to a point, the subtle movement of his hands 
helps to guide his hearers. When he has scored, and has no need 
for the time being to bring them into play, his hands cling to the 
lapels of his coat,,out of harm’s way. Besides the ability to speak, 
T. P. has the ability to listen—when the other man says something 


What 


worth saying. Unseen by the speaker, T. P. sits listening, care- 
fully fixing the point with unconscious little nods, occasionally 
making the fragment of a “note.” on a fragment of paper. His 
notes for a speech are scattered over the whole area of the sheet, 
decorated with mystical signs, and in form and writing like a 
Chinese proclamation—hopelessly illegible to any but the heaven- 
born. For his journalistic work he has to use a typewriter. He 
has a conscientious objection to dictating his articles. He says 
the result is unsatisfactory; and as he is always turning out some 
kind of work, he takes a typewriter with him even on his travels. 

All the world knows how exactly he gauges the publie taste, 
how firmly he grips attention with the journalistic aptness of his 
articles, the enormous interest he puts into a subject, the vitality 
of his phrases, the broad imaginative quality of his ideas. The 
question is: Where does the secret lie—the source of this ex 
traordinary combination of vision and activity? It lies, { believe, 
in the meaning of the impression quoted somewhere above: a 
dreamer with great ideals forced into action. Mere existence called 
for it. The form of action may not tend to the realization of all 
the dreamer once beheld. But the moral backbone of the man 
keeps him to the front. 


is the Sun Made Of? 


By Charles Augustus Young, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Astronomy at Princeton 


T is generally agreed that the main body of the sun—the 

nucleus within the photosphere— must be purely gaseous. 

This seems to be an unavoidable conclusion from the sun’s 

low mean density and its tremendous internal temperature, 

which must almost certainly be far higher than that of its 
outer surface; so -high that even the enormous force of solar grav- 
ity is able to compress the vapors to a density only one and four- 
tenths that of water, although among the constituent elements are 
many of the metals (iron being the most conspicuous) which in the 
solid or liquid state are from three to eight times as dense. The 
reader must not imagine, however, that this gaseous nucleus is like 
air or other gases as we encounter them upon the earth. Denser 
than water, and strongly viscous from the heat, it more resembles a 
globe of tar except near the outside. There the vapors relieved 
from pressure are free to expand, and to cool both by the expan- 
sion and by radiating heat to outer space, in a region of power- 
ful currents, ascending, descending, and cyclonic. 

The photosphere or luminous surface is generally believed to 
be what it looks like—a sheet of clouds enveloping the nucleus, 
and consisting of minute drops and crystals formed from those 
vapors which condense at the highest temperatures. These clouds 
float in an atmosphere composed of the permanent gases like 
hydrogen and helium mixed with the more numerous vapors which 
condense only at far lower temperatures than those that form the 
clouds. As to the substances which compose the cloud-particles 
opinions are unsettled. Sir Robert Ball maintains that carbon 


predominates. Whatever their constitution, the clouds possess all 
the mobility of gas, while in their radiating power they behave 
like liquids or solids, acting much like the mantle of a Welsbach 
burner in giving a continuous spectrum and emitting a light far 
more intense than that of the still hotter vapors in which they 
float. 

The upper surface of the photosphere is, of course, irregular; 
some of the cloid-summits rise high above the general level 
(facule), and elsewhere there are hollows; everywhere there are 
small clear openings (pores) through which the vapors below 
force their way to the upper atmosphere. 

For sun-spots there are almost as many theories as investi- 
gators. Until recently they were almost unanimously believed to 
be depressions in the photosphere filled with cooler vapors which 
produce the darkening by the absorption of light; and this still 
seems to be the prevailing opinion, subject certainly to serious 
objections, but, on the whole, less serious than those which em- 
barrass rival theories. 

In any case, it is clear that the spots belong to the domain of 
solar meteorology; they are phenomena of the photosphere and 
atmosphere. They are carried by the sun’s rotation, and confined 
to certain zones on its surface, though why is still uncertain. 
Their cause has not yet been ascertained, nor do we know whether 
they are due to internal disturbance or to invasions from without. 
The shortened rotation-period near the sun’s equator still obtains 

(Continued on page 880.) 
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The photograph shows a meet of the Meadowbrook hounds on the Joseph Steve 
hunts with two packs of English hounds—one being kept for the drag and one 


this country, imported the new English pack of hounds. These are kept exc! usivé 
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Foxhall Keene, M.F,H. Photograph by Penfield 


FEHOUNDS AT JERICHO, LONG ISLAND 


vente at Jericho, Long Island, with Mr. Foxhall Keene, M.F.H., in the centre. The club 
ne Hhunting. Mr. Keene, who has done much to promote an interest in the sport in 
sivel'%-hunting, which is now more popular at Meadowbrook than following the drag 









































































T was already late in the afternoon and the nights of win- 
ter were closing in fast. On a dark road in a blowing wind 
we set out towards the lonely house of Colonel Hawker, per- 
haps the queerest cortége that ever straggled up that or any 
other road. To every human eye, in every external, we were 
six very respectable old ladies of small means, in black dresses and 
refined but antiquated bonnets; and we were really five criminals 
and a clergyman. 

“1 will cut a long story short. My brain was whirling like a 
windmill as I walked, trying to think of some manner of escape. 
To ery out, so long as we were far from houses, would be suicidal, 
for it would be easy for the ruflians to knife me or to gag me and 
fling me in a ditch. On the other hand, to attempt to stop strangers 
and explain the situation was impossible, because of the frantic 
folly of the situation itself. Long before I had persuaded the 
chance postman or carrier of so absurd a story my companions 
would certainly have got off themselves and in all probability would 
have carried me off, as a friend of theirs who had the misfortune to 
be mad or drunk. The last thought, however, was an inspiration, 
though a very terrible one. Had it come to this: that the vicar 
of Chuntsey must pretend to be mad or drunk? It had come to 
this. 

“T walked along with the rest up the deserted road, imitating 
and keeping pace, as far as I could, with their rapid and yet lady- 
like step, until at length [ saw a lamp-post and a _ policeman 
standing under it. I had made up my mind. Until we reached 
them we were all equally demure and silent and swift. When we 
reached them I suddenly flung myself against the railing and 
roared out: ‘Hooray! Hooray! Hooray! Rule Britannia! Get 
your ‘air cut. Houp-la! Boo!’ It was a condition of no little 
novelty for a man of my position. 

“The constable instantly flashed his lantern on me or the 
draggled, drunken old woman that was my travesty. ‘ Now, then, 
mum,’ he began, gruftly. 

“*Come along quiet, or I'll eat your heart,’ cried Sam in my 
ear, hoarsely. ‘Stop, or I'll flay you.’ It was frightful to hear the 
words and see the neatly shawled old spinster who whispered them. 

‘I yelled and yelled—Il was in for it now. I screamed comic 
refrains that vulgar young men had sung, to my regret, at our vil- 
lage concerts; I rolled to and fro like a ninepin about to fall. 

“* Tf you can’t get your friend on quiet, ladies,’ said the police- 
man, ‘I shall have to take ’er up. Drunk and disorderly she is 
right enough.’ 

“TI redoubled my efforts. I had not been brought up to this 
sort of thing, but I believe I eclipsed myself. Words that I did 
not know I had ever heard of seemed to come pouring out of my 
open mouth. 

“*When we get you past,’ whispered Bill, ‘ you'll howl louder; 
youll howl louder when we’re burning your feet off.’ 

“T sereamed in my terror those awful songs of joy. In all the 
nightmares that men have ever dreamed there has never been any- 
thing so blighting and horrible as the faces of those five men look- 
ing out of their poke bonnets: the figures of district visitors, with 
the faces of devils. [ cannot think there is anything so heart- 
breaking in hell. 

“ For a sickening instant I thought that the bustle of my com- 
panions and the perfect respectability of all our dresses would 
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overcome the policeman and induce him to let us pass. He wav- 
ered; so far as one can describe anything so solid as a_police- 
man as wavering. I lurched suddenly forward and ran my head 
into his chest, calling out (if I remember correctly), ‘Oh, Cricky, 
blimy Bill.” It was at that moment that 1 remembered most 
clearly that I was the vicar of Chuntsey, in Essex. 

“My desperate coup saved me. ‘The policeman had me hard by 
the back of the neck. 

“* You come along with me,’ he began, but Bill cut in with his 
perfect imitation of a lady’s finicking voice: 

“*Oh, pray constable, don’t make a disturbance with our poor 
friend. We will get her quietly home. She does drink too much, 
but she is quite a lady—only eccentric.’ 

“* She butted me in the stomach,’ said the policeman, briefly. 

“* Kecentricities of genius,’ said Sam, earnestly. 

“*Pray let me take her home,’ reiterated Bill, in the resumed 
character of Miss James; ‘she wants looking after.’ 

** She does,’ said the policeman, * but I'll look after her.’ 

“*That’s no good,’ cried Bill, feverishly. ‘ She wants her friends. 
She wants a particular medicine we've got.’ 

*** Yes,’ assented Miss Mowbray, with excitement, ‘ no other medi- 
cine any good, constable. Complaint quite unique.’ 

“*T'm all righ’. Cutchy, cutchy, coo!’ remarked, to his eternal 
shame, the vicar of Chuntsey. 

“* Look here, ladies,’ said the constable, sternly. ‘I don’t like 
the eccentricity of your friend, and I don’t like ’er songs, or ’er 
‘ead in my stomach. And, now I come to think of it, I don’t like 
the looks of you. I’ve seen many as quiet-dressed as you as was 
wrong *uns. Who are you?’ 


** We've not our cards with us,’ said Miss Mowbray, with inde- - 


scribable dignity. ‘Nor do we see why we should be insulted by 
any jack in office who chooses to be rude to ladies, when he is 
paid to protect them. If you choose to take advantage of the 
weakness of our unfortunate friend, no doubt you are legally en- 
titled to take her. But if vou faney you have any legal right to 
bully us you will find yourself in the wrong box.’ 

“The truth and dignity of this staggered the policeman for a 
moment. Under cover of their advantage my five persecutors 
turned for an instant on me faces like faces of the damned, and 
then swished off into the darkness. When the constable first 
turned his lantern and his suspicions on to them, I had seen the 
telegraphic look flash from face to face saying that only re- 
treat was possible now. 

“ By this time I was sinking slowly to the pavement, in a state 
of acute reflection. So long as the ruffians were with me I dared 
not quit the réle of drunkard. For if I had begun to talk rea- 
sonably and explain the real case, the officer would merely have 
thought that I was slightly recovered and would have put me in 
charge of my friends. Now, however, if I liked I might safely un- 
deceive him. 

“ But I confess I did not like. The chances of life are many, 
and it may doubtless sometimes lie in the narrow path of duty for 
a clergyman of the Church of England to pretend to be a drunken 
old woman; but such necessities are, I imagine, sufficiently rare 
to appear to many improbable. Suppose the story got about that 
I had pretended to be drunk! Suppose people did not all think 
it was pretence! 

“T lurched up, the policeman half-lifting me. I went along 
weakly and quietly for about a hundred yards. The officer evi- 
dently thought that I was too sleepy and feeble to effect an escape, 
and so held me lightly and easily enough. Past one turning, two 
turnings, three turnings, four turnings, he trailed me with him, a 
limp and slow and reluctant figure. At the fourth turning I sud- 
denly broke from his hand and tore down the street like a mad- 
dened dog. He was unprepared; he was heavy, and it was dark. 
I ran and ran and ran, and in five minutes’ running found I was 
gaining. In half an hour I was out in the fields under the holy 
and blessed stars, where I tore off my accursed shawls and bon- 
nets and buried them in clean earth.” 

The old gentleman had finished his story and leaned back in his 
chair. Both the matter and the manner of his narration had, as 
time went on, impressed me favorably. He was an old duffer and 
pedant, but behind these things he was a country-bred man and gen- 
tleman, and had showed courage and a sporting instinct in the hour 
of desperation. He had told his story with many quaint formali- 
ties of diction, but also with a very convincing realism. 

“ And now,” I -began. 

*“ And now,” said Shorter, leaning forward again with something 
like servile energy, “and now, Mr. Swinburne, what about that un- 
happy man Hawker? 1 cannot tell what those men meant or how 
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far what they said was real. But surely there is danger. I can- 
not go to the police, for reasons that you perceive. Among other 
things, they wouldn't believe me. What is to be done?” 

I took out my watch, It was already half past twelve. 

*: My friend Basil Gryce,” L said, “ is the best man we can go to. 
-He and [ were to have gone to the same dinner to-night, but he 
will just have come back by now. Have you any objection to 
taking a cab?” 

“Not at all,” he replied, rising politely and gathering up his 
absurd plaid shawl. 

A rattle in a hansom brought us underneath the sombre pile 

of workman’s flats in Lambeth which Gryce inhabited; a climb up 
a wearisome wooden staircase brought us to his garret. When I 
entered that wooden and scrappy interior the white gleam of 
3asil’s shirt-front and the lustre of his fur coat flung on the 
wooden settle struck me as a contrast. He was drinking a glass 
of wine before retir- 
ing. I was right; he 
had come back from 
the dinner-party. 

He listened to the 
repetition of the story 
of the Rev. Ellis 
Shorter with the gen- 
uine simplicity and re- 
spect which he never 
failed to exhibit in 
dealing with any hu- 
man being. When it 
was over he said sim- 
ply, 

“Do you 
man named 
Grant?” 

I was so startled at 
this totally irrelevant 
reference to the worthy 


know a 
Captain 


collector of chimpan- ~ 
zees with whom I 
ought to have dined 


that evening that I 
glanced sharply — at 
Gryce. The result was 
that I did not look at 
Mr. Shorter. I only 
heard him answer, in 
his most nervous tone, 
No.” 

Basil, however, seem- 
ed to find something 
very curious about his 
answer or his demeanor 
generally, for he kept 
his big blue eyes fixed 
on the old clergyman, 
and though the eyes 
were quite quiet they 
stood out more and 
more from his head. 

* You are quite sure, 
Mr. Shorter,” he repeat- 
ed, “that you don’t 
know Captain Grant.” 

** Quite,” answered 
the vicar, and I was 
certainly puzzled to 
find him returning so 
much to the timidity, 
not to say the demor- 
alization, of his tone 
when he first entered . 
my presence. 

Basil sprang smartly 
to his feet. 

“Then our coast is 


clear,” he‘said. You 
have not even begun 


your investigation, my 
dear Mr. Shorter; the first thing for us to do is to go together to 
see Captain Grant.” 

“When?” asked the clergyman, stammering. 

“ Now,” said Basil, putting one arm in his fur coat. 

The old clergyman rose to his feet, quaking all over. 

“JT really do not think that it is necessary,” he said. 

Basil took his arm out of the fur coat, threw it over the chair 
again, and put his hands in his pockets. 

“Oh,” he said, with emphasis. “ Oh—you don’t think it neces- 
sary. Then,” and he added the words with great clearness and de- 
liberation, “then, Mr. Ellis Shorter, I can only say that I would 
like to see you without your whiskers.” 

And at these words I also rose to my feet, for the great tragedy 
of my life had come. Splendid and exciting as life was in con- 
tinual contact with an intellect like Basil’s I had always the feel- 
ing that that splendor and excitement were on the borderland of 
sanity. He lived perpetually near the vision of the reason of things 
which makes men lose their reason. And I felt of his insanity as 
men feel of the death of friends with heart-disease. It might come 
anywhere, in a field, in a hansom-cab, smoking a cigarette. It had 
come now. At the very moment of delivering a judgment for the 
salvation of a fellow creature, Basil Gryce had gone mad. 
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“Sit down, Basil,’ I implored, “ yowre excited” 





* Your whiskers,” he cried, advancing with blazing eyes. “ Give 
me your whiskers. And your bald head.” 

The old vicar naturally retreated a step or two. 
tween. 

“Sit down, Basil,’ I implored, “ you’re a little excited. 
your wine.” 

“ Whiskers!” he answered sternly, “ whiskers!” 

And with that he made a dash at the old gentleman, who made a 
dash for the door, but was intercepted. And then, before I knew 
where I was, the quiet room was turned into something between a 
pantomime and a pandemonium by those two. Chairs were flung 
over with a crash, tables were vaulted with boots like thunder, 
screens were smashed, crockery scattered in smithereens, and still 
Basil Gryce bounded and bellowed after the Rev. Ellis Shorter. 

And now I began to perceive something else, which added the 
last half-witted touch to my mystification, The Rev. Ellis Shorter, 
of Chuntsey, in Essex, 
was by no means _ be- 
having as I had _ pre- 
viously noticed him 
to behave, or as, con- 
sidering his age and 
station, I should have 
expected him to be- 
have. His power of 


[ stepped be- 


Finish 


dodging, leaping, and 
fighting would have 


been amazing in a lad 
of seventeen, and in 
this doddering old vicar 
looked like a sort of 
farcial fairy - tale. 
Moreover, he did not 
seem to be so much as- 
tonished as I _ had 
thought. There was 
even a look of some- 
thing like enjoyment in 
his eves; so there was 
in the eye of Basil. In 
fact, the unintelligible 
truth must be told. 
They were both laugh- 
ing. 

At length 
was cornered. 

“Come, come, Mr. 
Gryce,” he _ panted, 
“vou can’t do anything 
to me. It’s quite legal. 

} And it doesn’t do any 
one the least harm. 
It’s only a social fie- 
tion. A result of our 
complex society, Mr. 
Gryce.” 

“T don’t blame you, 
my man,” said Basil, 
coolly. “But I want 
your whiskers. And 
your bald head. Do 
they belong to Captain 
Grant?” 

“No, no,” said Mr. 
Shorter, laughing, “ we 
provide them ourselves. 
They don’t belong to 
Captain Grant.” 

“ What the devil does 
all this mean?” I al- 
most sereamed. “ Are 
you in an_ infernal 
nightmare? Why 
should Mr. Shorter’s 
bald head belong to 
- Captain Grant? How 
could it? What the 
deuce has Captain 

What is the matter with him? 


Shorter 


Drawn by Will Grefe 


Grant to do with the affair? 
You dined with him, Basil.” 

“No,” said Gryce, “I didn't.” 

“Didn’t you go to Mrs. Thornton's dinner-party?” 1 asked, 
staring. “ Why not?” 

“ Well,” said Basil, with a slow and singular smile, “the fact 
is I was detained. By a visitor. I have him, as a point of fact, 
in my bedroom.” 

“Tn your bedroom?” I repeated; but my imagination had reached 
that point when he might have said in his coal-scuttle or his waist- 
coat pocket. ; 

Gryce stepped to the door of an inner room, flung it open, and 
walked in. Then he came out again with the last of the bodily 
wonders of that wild night. He introduced into the sitting-room, 
by the nape of the neck, a limp clergyman with a bald head, white 
whiskers, and a plaid shawl. 

“Sit down, gentlemen,” cried Gryce, striking his hands heartily. 
“ Sit down all of you and have a glass of wine. As you say, there 
is no harm in it, and if Captain Grant had simply dropped me a 
hint I could have saved him from dropping a good sum of money. 
Not that’ you would have liked that, eh?” 

The two duplicate clergymen who were sipping their Burgundy 


































































































































































with duplicate grins laughed heartily at this, and one of them care- 
lessly pulled off his whiskers and laid them on the table. 

* Basil,” I said, “if you are my friend, save me. What is all 
this? 

He laughed again. 

“Only another addition, Cherub, to your collection of Queer 
Trades. These two gentlemen (whose health I have now the pleas- 
ure of drinking) are professional detainers.” 

* And what on earth’s that?” I asked. 

“It’s really very simple, Mr. Swinburne,” began he who had once 
heen the Rev. Ellis Shorter, of Chuntsey, in Essex; and it gave me 
a shock indescribable to hear out of that pompous and familiar 
form come no longer its own pompous and familiar voice, but the 
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brisk sharp tones of a young city man. “It is really nothing very 
important. We are paid by our clients to detain in conversation, 
on some harmless pretext, people whom they want out of the way 
for a few hours. And Captain Grant—” and with that he hesi- 
tated and smiled. 

Basil smiled also. He intervened. 

“The fact is that Captain Grant, who is one of my best friends, 
wanted us both out of the way very much. He is sailing to- 
night for East Africa, and the lady with whom we were all to 
have dined is—er—what is, I believe, described as ‘ the romance of 
his life.” He wanted that two hours with her, and employed these 
two reverend gentlemen to detain us at our houses so as to let him 
have the field to himself.” 


The New Ireland and its Maker 


By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON, May 18. 1904. 

F Horace Plunkett I can only say Vidi tantum. I met him 

at the lunch table of a popular M.P. during the crisis 

of the Irish Land bill. He must have been about the 

busiest man in London at that time. He was the court 

of appeal to whom all members of all parties referred 
their doubts and difficulties, and he seemed to have spent 
all the morning and was going to spend all the afternoon and 
evening consulting and being consulted, drafting amendments, 
suggesting new points, advising the government, and advising the 
Opposition. The Land bill filled his thoughts and engrossed his 
energies. More than any living man he had paved the way for 
it by accustoming Irishmen to sink political differences on non- 
political matters, and so making possible that spirit of modera- 
tion and compromise from which alone so gigantic a revolution 
could spring and bear fruit. He came late to lunch, a tall, slightly 
built. wiry-looking man of fifty odd, neatly bearded, hair just 
tinged .with gray. his face browned by a life of ranching, and 
marked with the strong lines of toil, his eyes blue, deep, and of 
the true Celtic expressiveness. I do not remember that he par- 
ticularly shone in the conversation that followed. He talked well, 
with a light and graceful touch and a quiet play of humor and 
imagination, but not strikingly well. And yet somehow he pleased 
more than many cleverer and more brilliant talkers I have lis- 
tened to. What he said or else hi# manner of saying it had the 
supreme quality of charm, the aroma of a kindly, winning, modest, 
most sympathetic nature. I began to understand why a lady who 
has played hostess to many of the most distinguished men in 
England described Horace Plunkett to me as the most delightful 
man she had ever met, and why an Irish Nationalist, to whom the 
Plunkett policy was at one time an abomination, declared that 
he dreaded to see its author approach him—* He’s sure to get 
something out of me that [ don’t want to give.” But to have 
done the work that Horace Plunkett has done in Ireland something 
more than persuasiveness must have been needed, and I found my- 
self watching for a sign of his preeminent practicality. It came 
readily enough when the ladies had left the table. Our host was 
to speak that afternoon in the House on the Land bill, and, like 
a sensible man, had invited Horace Plunkett to talk over the 
main heads of his speech beforehand. Mr. Plunkett as he then was 
—he is a knight now—particularly pressed on him the necessity 
of proposing and carrying a certain amendment to the government 
scheme. In less than five minutes he had made clear, even to one 
who like myself had never tortured my mind with the intricacies 
of Irish land-tenure, precisely where the official plan failed, how 
it should be amended, ’and what effect the amendment would have. 
I do not doubt that he had in his head all the other details of that 
stupendous measure, and could have expounded each one of them 
in turn with the same precision and clarity. It was the other 
side of the man I had been waiting to see—the intent, business- 
like, managerial, constructive side; and the revelation, slight in 
itself, was sufficient. 

When such a man, with the accomplishment of what is easily 
the most practically beneficial work that has yet been essaved for 
Ireland standing to his credit, hegins to talk of Ireland and Irish 
affairs and the Trish people, it is well to listen. In his book, 
Trelond in the New Century, Sir Horace Plunkett tells the story 
of the movement which is revolutionizing Ireland. But his book 
is something infinitely more than a mere record of achievement. 
It is a singularly penetrating essay on Trish conditions and the 
Irish character. 

What is this “new Ireland ” of which for the past few years we 
have heard so much? What has brought it into being and wherein 
does it differ from the old Treland? Sir Horace leads off with the 
statement that within the last deeade there has been a decisive 
change in the English attitude towards Ireland and a_ profound 
revolution in the thoughts of Ireland about herself. The defeat 
of the home-rule bills, and especially the fall of Parnell, turned 
the country upon itself, removed from its mind the obsession of 
polities, and diverted its thoughts towards the immediately prac- 
ticable. Trishmen, or some of them, at any rate, came to realize 
that great as was the responsibility of England for the state of 
Ireland, the responsibility of Irishmen was greater still. This 
was Sir Horace’s own attitude. He made not the slightest effort 
to gloss over the ravages of English tyranny and English stu- 
piditv: he admitted fully the results of centuries of misunder- 
standing, of the penal laws, commercial restrictions, the land sys- 
tem, and so on: he saw it was natural that Irishmen should think 
that what legislation had done legislation, and legislation alone, 





could undo, and that an injury inflicted from without could only 
be healed from without. But he asked himself whether all this, 
while natural and to some extent inevitable, was also wise; 
whether Irish reliance on legislation for the cure of economic ills 
had not sapped the national virility; whether it was not possible, 
instead of always complaining about their state, to do something 
to mend it; whether the habit of living in the past did not result 
in a present without achievement and a future without hope. In 
his opinion Anglo-frish history was for Englishmen to remember, 
for Irishmen to forget. As he saw it, the Irish problem at bot- 
tom was not a racial, political, economic, or religious problem, but 
a human problem, a problem of the Irish mind and character. 
The Irish mind and character showed the defects that are the off- 
spring of persecution and misgovernment—lack of moral courage, 
initiative, independence, and self-reliance; and the real duty of 
Ireland, in Sir Horace’s eyes, was to overcome these defects, to 
strengthen the moral fibre, to brace the national character, to 
cultivate a salutary individualism. To do this what was needed 
was a positive Irish policy, springing from the people and de- 
pendent for its success upon their own powers of thought and 
energy. 

In some masterly chapters Sir Horace analyzes the influences 
brought to bear on the Irish mind and character by politics, re- 
ligion and education. Though a Unionist, he sees and lays bare 
the defects of Irish Unionism—the negativeness of its policy, its 
preaching of the status quo as though that were the beginning and 
end of all things, its capitulation to the landlords which lias made 
it rather the creed of a social caste than a policy in and for Ire- 
land, its aloofness from the people, and its failure to reconcile 
them to the Union. His criticism of the Nationalists is, if possi- 
ble, even more outspoken. Their one-man system and the dictator- 
ship of the central organization have thwarted, if not crushed, 
individual initiative, Sir Horace even argues that the distraction 
that followed the fall of Parnell, the canvassing in every hut and 
at every market-place of new men and policies, was about the only 
real education in politics that the Irish of this generation have 
had. The Nationalists, he declares, ought to have known that the 
weakness of character which renders the task of political leader- 
ship in Ireland comparatively easy is in reality the quicksand of 
Trish life, and that neither self-government nor any other institu- 
tion can be enduringly built upon it. Their agitation, besides be- 
ing non-constructive and throwing little helpful light on any Irish 
problem, has increased the indifference of the nation to its imme- 
diate needs, and encouraged it to rivet its mind on the past. They 
have wholly failed to win over the landlords or the great indus- 
trial interests of Ulster, and their policy in the main has been 
more anti-English than pro-[rish. 

As for the influence of religion, Sir Horace firmly denounces the 
intolerance and bigotry of his coreligionists in the north. Ca- 
tholicism, he thinks, is showing itself non-economic, if not actually 
antieconomic, in its tendencies, and by its reliance on authority, 
its repression of the individual, its shifting of the moral centre 
of gravity to a future existence, has undoubtedly fostered some 
of the weaknesses in the Irish character, and encouraged a kind 
of fatalism with resignation as its chief virtue. He warmly com- 
mends its comparative freedom from bigotry, but criticises sharp- 
ly the excessive building of churches and monastic and conventual 
institutions ‘as too great a drain on the people. “The priest in 
politics ” does not alarm him, but he doubts whether the Irish 
priest quite realizes his direct and personal responsibility for the 
character and morale of his flock, considers the clergy’ to have 
failed significantly in promoting temperance, and also believes that 
the disciplinary measures they insist upon to insure chastity re- 
press the natural gayety of the people, and encourage emigration 
by banishing innocent pleasures from the countryside. As for 
education, it has always been the English imported brand, taking 
no account of Irish genius, history. or sentiment, divorced from 
economic realities, and chiefly fitted for the production of second- 
rate clerks. Maynooth is too restricted and Trinity too aloof, 
and until a university is created that will reach down, like the 
Scotch and American universities, to the rural population, the 
salvation of Ireland will not be wrought in its schools. 

Sir Horace Plunkett’s central idea was to utilize the instinctive 
clannishness of the Irish in a way that would at once harmonize 
with their native genius, and broaden and strengthen their char- 
acters. The Irish have the associative qualities; then let them 
associate. The Irish problem is predominantly agricultural; then 
let them associate in agriculture. So in 1889 Sir Horace launched 

(Continued on page 879.) 
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By James 


IRD CENTER CARTOONS by Mr. John T. McCutcheon is 

more than a collection of comic drawings and comments 

from the newspapers in which they originally appeared. 

For some time the pictures and accompanying chronicle 

of social happenings at Bird Center, Illinois, which re- 
appear in this volume, have been a source of hilarious amusement 
to the readers of the Chicago Tribune, and are now presented in 
a form which will introdtice them to a wider circle of readers and 
add to the gayety of the nation. The author-artist confesses 
to no definite purpose in his work, but he is too modest, else he has 
drawn upon his observation and imagination better than he knew. 
The thread of story connecting the social doings and adventures 
of the Centerites may be slight, but one finds one’s self as deeply 
interested in the chronicles of this small community as in a novel. 
It is in reality a kind of fiction in which you are introduced to 
the little comedies and the little tragedies in one little corner of 
our country which is only isolated geographically, and may be 


duplicated all over the States. For,as Mr. McCutcheon says, “ You, 


will find Bird Centerites in large cities as well as in small ones, 
and it is to be regretted that there are not more of them. For they 
are all good, generous, and genuine people, and their social circle 
is one to which any one 
gifted with good instincts 


Books and Bookmen 


MacArthur 


in the person of the Mysterious Stranger who keeps Bird Center 
“on the qui vive,” to quote Mr. J. Osear Fisher, until the mystery 
is solved. Mr. MecCutcheon’s humor is kindly and contagious in its 
cheerful optimism; as Mr. Winthrop K. Biddle, of Philadelphia, 
who “came out of the East to woo one of Bird Center’s fairest 
daughters,” is reported to have said, * There is not a cross word 
in the history of Bird Center.” Granted that they think a whole 
lot of themselves, that their self-esteem is a very bulwark of de- 
fence from the buffets of an outrageous world, and that their self- 
conceit is a magnifying lens that glorifies their own importance ; 
somehow Mr. McCutcheon takes the meanness and the pettiness 
out of it; there is nothing offensive in their conduct and_be- 
havior, and this is one of the most marked and distinguishing 
traits of his humorous point of view. Oliver Wendell Holmes, with 
whose sane and wholesome, if somewhat too complacent, view of 
human nature Mr. McCutcheon has much in common, came near 
the truth when he said: “ Talk about conceit as you like, it is 
to human character what salt is to the ocean; it keeps it sweet, and 
renders it endurable. Say rather it is like the natural unguent 
of the sea-fowl’s plumage, which enables him to shed the rain 
that falls on him and the wave in which he dips. When one has 





and decency may enter. 
The poor are as welcome 
as the rich, and the ‘one 
who would share their 
pleasures is not required 


to show a_ luxuriant FA 
. ° ZG, 
genealogical tree.” It is FY. 


a healthy picture of a 
home-loving people of do- 
mestic virtues and of 
generous impulses, with a 
little good-natured fun 
thrown in that satirizes 
the idiosyncrasies of a 
small neighborhood, but 
does not mar that “ joy 
in widest commonalty 
spread,” which the poet 
has eulogized as the best 


‘ 


heritage of the common 
lot. You will recognize 


many of them as_ neigh- 
bors — Mrs. Riley With- 
ersby, the “ Grand Dame” 
of Bird Center (“If ev- 
erybody were as good as 
she there would be no need 
of churches”); Captain 
Roscoe Fry, who fought 
at Gettysburg, and will 
tell you many an_inter- 
esting anecdote of that 
memorable fight; Mr. 
Smiley Greene, the popu- 
lar undertaker, a man of 
infinite good humor and 
the soul of exuberant joy. 
who will cheer you up, no 
matter how far you are 
down; Mr. Gus Figgey, of 
Chicago, the busiest man 
in the world; Mr. Wilbur 
Fry, who, with Mr. Or- 
ville Peters, is always in 
attendance with his man- 
dolin or some musical instrument at every social function; Miss 
Mae Niebling, now an old maid (she was May ‘when she was a lit- 
tle girl) ; Mrs. J. Milton Brown, née Miss Lucile Ramona Fry, who 
stands for the elevation of her sex, and a number of others, in- 
cluding the Rev. Walpole, Judge Warden, “ Doc” Niebling, Attor- 
ney Black, and “ Mine Host” Mort Peters, of the Bird Center 
House. 


Nor must one forget to mention Mr. J. Oscar Fisher, ‘* ye editor,” 
who will put your name in the paper if you are ever among those 
present, and from whose columns these chronicles purport to be 
culled. Who does not recognize the touch of the village editor 
in the flowing style of these sentences describing “ A Literary 
Evening,” as pictured in the cartoon which accompanies the text: 
“Seldom, if indeed ever, has an evening been more consecrated to 
the Feast of Reason than was last ‘thursday evening in Bird Cen- 
ter. For on that date the members of the Pierian Culture Club 
met at the hospitable home of Judge Warden, there to indulge in 
intellectual essays, orations, discussions, and what not. Many and 
scholarly were the literary titbits, and if any one went home none 
the wiser for the evening’s entertainment it was his own fault. 
Without the slightest exaggeration, the evening may be pronounced 
one of the most complete in the history of Bird Center, up to the 
time we go to press—”’ Then Mr. J. Oscar Fisher condescends to 
notice a few of the more gratifying incidents of the evening, end- 
ing up with “all departed, loud in their praise of the evening’s 
entertainment.” A hint of romance trickles through the chronicles 





A Literary Evening in Bird Center 
From * Bird Center Cartoons,” by John T. McCutcheon 





had all his conceit taken 

out of him, when he has 

—— - lost all his illusions, his 
. QW N \ feathers will soon soak 


— (1: through, and he will fly 
” 


no more. 


Shade of John Bunyan! 
It was only a few months 
ago that I ventured, in 
reading the signs of the 
times, to predict that in 
the near future some en- 
terprising theatrical man- 
ager would put Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress on the 








stage. The statement was 
received with derision 
and treated as a_ rank 
heresy; yet only a_ few 
days ago the news was 
cabled from London that 


Mr. Charles Frohman had 
arranged for a dramatiza- 
tion of The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress in nineteen 
scenes, and that over 
two hundred people 
would be employed in the 
production. This, of 
course, means that Van- 
ity Fair will be a strong 
picturesque feature — in 
the presentation of Bun- 


yan’s allegory—in all 
probability the piéce de 
résistance of the play, 
which will undoubtedly 
win a great spectacular 
success. There seems a 
cruel irony in the fact 


that the very people lam- 
pooned and denounced by 
Bunyan in Vanity Fair 
should. seize upon his 
work at this distant day, 
: and use it for mercenary 
and profitable ends. It would be interesting to know whether 7'he 
Pilgrim’s Progress is read as widely nowadays as it used to be. 
I remember a story that came from Boston, of all places, a few 
years ago, which argued a strange ignorance and confusion concern- 
ing Bunyan’s immortal work. The officials in charge of the Juve- 
nile Department of the Boston Public Library had noticed an ex- 
traordinary demand for copies of The Pilgrim’s Progress. Upon 
investigating the cause of this unprecedented interest in the Pil- 
grim, it was discovered that the teacher of history in a well-known 
school had reached the colonial events of the seventeenth century, 
and had recommended Bunyan’s classic to her pupils as a part of 
the bibliography of the story of the Pilgrim Fathers! 


Bruvver Jim’s Baby is fast making friends, and there seems to 
be little doubt that the book will have a sweeping success. The 
tenor of all the reviews is that which was taken, in the first to ap- 
pear, from the pen of one of our soundest critics, Dr. Frederic Taber 
Cooper. “ Unless we are very much mistaken,” wrote Dr. Cooper, 
“Mr. Philip Verrill Mighels has written a book destined to touch 
the hearts of a very wide circle of readers.” In conclusion he says: 
* Many people will read this book just for the sake of the whimsical 
sayings of ‘If-Only Jim’; but by far the larger number will read 
it for the sake of the story, tender, pathetic, and humorous by 
turns—a book that cannot be justly dealt with in a brief epitome, 
but .one which may be cordially recommended, with the comfortable 
certainty that each reader who takes it upon your endorsement 
will add his own in passing it on to some friend.” 
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{ Night View of Luna Park, showing the Towers Illuminated 


THE NEW CONEY ISLAND—NIGHT VIEWS OF “DREAMLAND” 
AND “LUNA PARK” 


“Dreamland,” the new amusement feature at Coney Island, was opened to the public for the first time on May 14. It is 
laid out in Venetian style, with lagoons, towers, bridges, and statuary. Its most striking feature is a tower 375 feet high, 
illuminated at night with 100,000 electric lights. Some of its other features are the Santos-Dumont air-ship, the “ Fall 
of Pompeii,” the “Canals of Venice,’ the submarine boat, and the spectacle, “ Fighting Flames,” in which people are rescued 
from a burning building and the fire extinguished. Luna Park, which opened on the same date, has been made over since last year. 
It has been enlarged, and the number of attractions increased. 


New features are the Delhi Durbar and the Hanging Gardens 
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CAPACITIES AND INCAPACITIES OF WOMEN 
SALEM, N. C., May 15, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn,—Few thought avenues are more alluring than those lead- 
ing to the contemplation and speculation of men and women con- 
cerning one another's capacities and chiracteristics, and Mr. 
Woodward's letter in the current WEEKLY is sure to start a 
number of thinking-machines speeding along these avenues. 

It seems unlikely that we may expect strong musical compo- 
sitions from wemen, outside an occasional rara avis. “ In the be- 
ginning ” it was indisputably the Creator's design that man should 
originate and construct, and woman should take the result and 
make the best of it. Back of that we cannot go. 

It is not through lack of sentiment that she fails; she is full 
of every variety of that; it is a lack of power to grasp and hold 
abstruse problems until they are arrayed along mathematical rules 
and measurements. Drawing is the arithmetic of lines, music of 
sounds, fundamentally, and the average feminine mind is at en- 
mity with mathematics: it is not subject to the laws of mathe- 
matics; neither, indeed, can it be. Woman’s mature attitude to- 
ward the advanced science is much the same as that of the school- 
girl to the rudiments: 

Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad; 

The rule of three perplexes me. 
Aud fractions drive me mad. 


The study of harmony, leading up to musical composition, de- 
lightful as it is, presents the same species of bunkers that her 
childhood knew in connection with “ ciphering.” There is the 
necessity of following certain fixed rules (which she will not do), 
of concentrating her thoughts (which she cannot do), and the 
willingness to delve to secure a foundation on which her airy 
superstructure may later rest, in safety from the adverse winds 
of criticism. 

The same thing is observable in studios; the men excel in strong 
correct drawing, while the women count on their natural aptitude 
for coloring to cover lapses in correctness of line. 

Then as to the inspiration necessary, isn’t it true that it comes 
only when there is strength to grapple it and persistence to har- 
ness and bring it into subjection? Isn’t it one of the gifts be- 
stowed on those who already have much? 

Perhaps (but [I doubt it), after generations of business train- 
ing, woman may develop strength and concentration of mind suf- 
ficient for high artistic achievement, if combined with the divine 
afflatus. 

Meanwhile, she will doubtless continue to add to the gayety 
of her men-folk by her amusing methods of home-made bookkeep- 
ing, at the end of one month mourning an unaccountable short- 
age, and at the end of the next month finding that by some inno- 
cent juggling she has spent more than she received, and has a 
cash balance. 

No, man must be expected to produce the great harmonies along 
all lines, and woman will continue to play variations thereon, 
for so it has been since the time of Adam and Eve, is now, and 
ever shall be. I am, sir, 

G. E. S. 


RACE LESSONS IN TEXAS 
FALVESTON, TEXAS, May 14, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—I have been much interested in the discussion of the sub- 
ject of the relations of the races, or what is termed the “ negro 
problem,” now going on in the publie press. I have noticed that 
the most confident in the correctness of their views are those who 
by their locality and opportunities know the least about the sub- 
ject. With an intimate acquaintance with the negro for over 
threescore years, during the last third of which I have given the 
most careful study of which I am capable, I am forced to declare 
that LI see no satisfactory solution of the question which concerns 
the future peace and security of our country. 

The restraints of law which are, in the main, deemed sufficient 
for the white race have no influence whatever over the negro. He 
is the first to appeal for protection to the law. and yet cannot be 
made to render any assistance whatever in enforcing it. There 
are many well-to-do negroes possessing their homes, with all of 
the comforts of life. honest, respectable, and respected. And yet 
the negro ravisher and murderer, with the blood of his victim red 
on him, is certain of shelter and concealment in the best negro 
home in the land. This has been proven in so many instances 
that the officers rarely expect or ask assistance of negroes when 
one of their race is hunted. 

I have recently had occasion to visit thirty or forty counties of 
this State. I find conditions the best for order and security of 
person in those counties where the negro population is so large 
as to have compelled the whites, for self-preservation, to organize 
and practically eliminate the negro from all participation in pub- 
lic affairs, and by prompt punishment, severe if unlawful, have 
made of the negro a fairly well-behaved member of the community. 
On the other hand, by far the worst conditions are found in 
Travis, the county of the State eapital, where the machinery of 
the law is invoked and a negro executed every few years. 

But recently a most shocking murder, with every evidence of 
another crime, was committed in open daylight within fifteen 
miles of the State House, and half a mile from a prosperous vil- 
lage. It was committed on Friday. The whole community turn- 
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ed out, and ran him down by the following Tuesday. He was 
tried the next Friday, pleaded guilty, waived the statutory thirty 
days, only asking that he be hanged on Monday, that he might 
be baptized on Sunday. ‘Two negro preachers attended him and 
sent him off to glory, and no doubt the negroes, who sympathized 
with him, as they always do, thought that as “the Laud done 
forgive him, the white folks mout have done it.” There is no 
useful lesson learned by the negroes from such proceedings. 
I am, sir, SELIG. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY YANKEES ABROAD 
DuRANGO, Mexico, May 11, 1994. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—Your correspondent; “G. 8. C.,” who recently supplied 
such interesting data concerning the population of the city of 
Naples, brings strongly to my mind a selection in a school reader 
of my boyhood days, entitled * Eyes and No Eyes, Or the Art of 
Seeing.” This “ piece” impressed upon infantile. intelligence the 
moral that it was possible to take a walk abroad and see very 
little, if the traveller were careful to keep his optics sedulously 
closed. : 

There is much of absorbing interest to foreigners in Naples and 
its environs besides the magnificent bay and the world-famous vol- 
‘anv. It is astonishing that “ G. S. C.” should have preferred the 
somewhat monotonous occupation of tabulating fleas to that of in- 
creasing his obviously limited stock of useful knowledge. People 
whose intellectual and poctical aspirations are satisfied by pere- 
grinations in Avenue A, the Bowery, and Wallabout Market, should 
not venture beyond those classic boundaries; they are surely out 
of their element at Capri. 

“ Twentieth-century ” Yankees occasionally come to Mexico. 
They make their presence known by shouting orders to inoffensive 
hotel employees, when, to their surprise, they discover that the 
latter cannot understand the English language when it is enun- 
ciated in a low tone of voice with a Sixth Avenue accent. 

They also amuse themselves by taking “ snap-shots ” at kneeling 
worshippers, inside the churches. “G. S.C.” might make a note 
of this exalted form of amusement. It may serve as a cure for 
ennui, and would undoubtedly prove an agreeable change from 
strenuous natural history studies. 


I am, sir, DoLores FUERTES DE BARRIGO. 


INCOMPATIBILITY OF RACE 
CoLtumerA, 8S. C., May 13, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The race question sometimes referred to in your columns 
is certainly now prominently under discussion. It is no longer 
confined to the former slave-holding States, nor even to the Uni- 
ted States. By reason of the contact of whites with blacks in 
South Africa and Australia, of whites with yellows in California, 
and recently by some events in this country and by the Russian- 
Japanese war, it is becoming a world-considered issue. It seems 
to me that this issue does not primarily involve any discussion 
as to the mental and moral capabilities of these races, nor as to 
their comparative superiority, but that the fundamental question, 
which underlies the whole subject, though seldom mentioned, is 
affirmatively or negatively assumed in almost every argument that 
we hear or read. H. A. Mumper, however. does suggest this ques- 
tion in your issue of May 14. It is practically this: Whether tivo 
races radically diverse in-color can ever peaceably act together in 
the government of any country, where both races are numerically 
strong? Does history furnish any such instance? I think not, 
and I believe it never will, because of the existence of an instinct 
of race-cohesion and race- repulsion, which exists everywhere, 
but is manifested and intensified whenever two peoples of distinct 
color are thrown together in large numbers. 

If this suggested question should be decided aflirmatively, then 
it must be determined whether it is better for all, negroes _in- 
cluded, that we should have a peaceful determination of all po- 
litical questions at the ballot-box, or that we should have constant 
strife between two races struggling for politieal mastery on the 
paramount and only issue of the color of the office-seeker’s skin. 
If I am correct in my opinion, then the negroes, however respecta- 
ble and well educated, should not be permitted to vote in any State 
of the Union, except where they constitute an insignificant per- 
centage of the population. If I am wrong and they should be so 
permitted, I am sure that the inevitable result will be that ne- 


groes exclusively will hold office in those States where they are 


in the majority, and the offices will all be filled by white men in 
those States where the Caucasian outnumbers the African, the 
Indian, and the Mongolian. 

If this matter is freely discussed, the race issue can be better 
appreciated by those who will be immediately affected by negro 
suffrage, and also by those who now philanthropieally wish to 
have the trial made by far-away States in which they neither re- 
side nor own property. And when a proper solution shall have 
been reached as to the political duty of the white race to the 
black and brown races resident in this country, the duty of the 
United States and of the several States to guarantee to all non- 
voting citizens, male and female, the rights of life, liberty, prop- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, and to furnish to them the op- 
portunities of education, will probably be disputed by very few, 
if any. I an, sir, R. W. SHAND. 


































Progress of the War 


From the beginning of the war, February 
9, 10 May 17 fifteen Russian war-ships have 
been sunk or disabled — the Petropavlovsk, 
Pobieda, Czarevitch, Retvisan, Poltava, Pal- 
lada, Novik, Askold, Diana, Variag, Boy- 
arin, Korietz, Yencset, the torpedo - boat 
Stereguschtchi, and the destroyer Bez- 
strashni. Of these the battle- ship Poltava 
and the cruisers Novik, Askold, and Diana 
are known to have been repaired and are 
again in commission. Japan has lost at 
least two torpedo-boats, and a Japanese 
cruiser was successfully torpedoed by the 
Russians on May 10. Other Japanese ships 
are believed to have been injured in the Port 
Arthur engagements; but definite knowledge 
of this is withheld. Port Arthur has been 
repeatedly bombarded, with damaging effect, 
by the Japanese, and Vladivostok was at- 
tacked by them on March 6, though with- 
out serious damage to the port. After two 
unsuccessful attempts to blockade the 
entrance to Port Arthur by sinking merchant 
steamers in the harbor, Admiral Togo on 
May 7 notified his government that his third 
attempt was successful. On May 1 the first 
great land battle of the war took place near 
the Yalu River, and resulted in a Japanese 
victory. The number of casualties on both 
sides was very heavy. The Japanese have 
landed troops on both sides of the Liao-Tung 
Peninsula back of Port Arthur. 

May 18.—According to Russian despatches, 
Japanese forces are reported to be in pos- 
session of the region arédund Feng-Wang- 
Cheng. The northern wing of General Ku- 
roki’s army is said to be at Hai-Yang-Tien, 
forty-five miles northeast of Feng- ‘Wang: 
Cheng. 

May 19.—Admiral Togo to-day reported 
that on May 15 the battle-ship Hatsuse 
while cruising off Port Arthur struck a 
mine. She signalled for help, and a mo- 
ment later struck another mine, and sank 
in half an hour. Three hundred of the 
officers and crew were saved. The crew 
numbered about 740 men. 

On the same day the Japanese cruisers 
Kasuga and Yoshino collided during a fog 
off Port Arthur. The Yoshino sank, and only 
ninety of her crew, which is estimated at 
three hundred, were saved. 

General Kuroki to-day telegraphed his 
government the exact number of casualties 
in the battle of the Yalu. The Japanese 
lost 218 killed and 783 wounded. One thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty-three Russian 
dead were buried by the Japanese, and 613 
Russians were made prisoners. The Japanese 
captured twenty-one 3-inch quick - firing 
field- guns, eight quick- firing machine- 
guns, 1021 rifles, a number of horses, and 
large quantities of ammunition, clothing, 
tents, ete. 

A report from St. Petersburg says that 
the Russian cruiser Bogatyr during a fog 
went aground on the rocks near the entrance 
to Vladivostok harbor. 

May 20.—Admiral Wittsoeft, in command 
of the Russian naval forces at Port Arthur, 
to-day reported to Admiral Alexeieff that 
another Japanese battle-ship, believed to be 
the Fuji, was badly injured by a mine off 
Port Arthur at the time the Hatsuse was 
sunk. Admiral Togo makes no mention of 
this in his official report, and it is denied 
by the Japanese. 

General Kuropatkin has telegraphed the 
government at St. Petersburg that on May 
18 a party of Cossacks engaged a detach- 
ment of the Japanese advance-guard north 
of Feng-Wang-Cheng and forced them to 
retreat. 

The Japanese to-day began landing an 
army at Taku-Shan, south of the Yalu 
River. 

May 21.—A despatch from St. Petersburg 
says that the government has received news 
of a successful sortie made by General 
Stoessel from Port Arthur, in which the 
Japanese losses were over 1000 killed and 
wounded. The Russian loss is given at 116 
killed and wounded. No official confirmation 
of the report has been made. The Japanese 
account of this engagement does not give 
the number of their own casualties, but says 
that the Russians lost over 300. 

Admiral Skrydloff arrived this morning 
at Harbin, and at once proceeded to Vladi- 
vostok. 
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May 22.—A telegram from Tokyo says that 
the Japanese torpedo-boat destroyer Akat- 
suki was struck by a shell during a recon- 
noissance off Port Arthur on May 20 and 
badly damaged. Cne officer and twenty-four 
men were killed. 

The first Japanese army under General 
Kuroki is now said to be concentrated at 
Feng-Wang-Cheng, and, according to Rus- 
sian reports, is not advancing. It is stated 
that Feng-Wang-Cheng is being fortified. 
The second Japanese army, under General 
Oku, is now in the rear of Port Arthur. 
A conservative estimate of the Japanese 
forces in Manchuria and on the Liao-Tung 
Peninsula places the number at 150,000. 

Admiral Skrydloff reached Vladivostok 
this afternoon, and was erithusiastically re- 
ceived. 

May 23.—Rumors of a great land attack 
made by the Japanese on Port Arthur have 
been received in St. Petersburg. The Jap- 
anese are said to have been repulsed with 
great loss. This is not officially confirmed. 

The report that the cruiser Bogatyr, 
went aground on the rocks off Viladi- 
vostok and was blown up by order of Rear- 
Admiral Jessen, was to-day confirmed. 

Newchwang has been reoccupied by a 
small Russian garrison. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRsS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


should always be used for children teething. It soothes the | 


child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhoea.--[Adv.] 





THE INFANT 
takes first to human milk; that failing, the mother turns at 
once to cow’s milk as the’ best substitute, Borpen’s EaGLe 
Branp CONDENSED MILK is a cow’s milk scientifically adapted 
to the human infant. Stood first for forty-five years.—[Adv.] 





A STOMACH SPECIALIST 


solved the problem. ‘‘ The New Philosophy ” shows a per- 
manent cure for Stomach and Intestinal Troubles and Neuras- 
thenia. ‘The book is free to ——" Address, with stamps, 
A. H. SwInsBurRng, M.D., Q., Marietta, Ohio. During 
July and August at Hotel Saal ‘Atlantic City, N.J.—[Adv.} 





Piso’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION has Fn Coughs for 
forty years. It is still on the market.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOTH JAWS SHOT AWAY 


Still a Successful Business Man. 





A man who had both jaws shot away had 
trouble eating ordinary food, but found a food- 
drink that supplies the nutriment needed. He 
says: 

“T have been an invalid: since the siege of 
Vicksburg, in 1866, where I was wounded by a 
Minié ball passing through my head and 
causing the entire loss of my jaws. I was a 
drummer-boy, and at the time was leading a 
skirmish line, carrying a gun. Since that time 
I have been awarded the medal of honor from 
the Congress of the United States for gallantry 
on the field. 

“The consequences of my wound were 
dyspepsia in its most aggravated form, and I 
finally proved ordinary coffee was very hard 
on my stomach, so I tried Postum, and got 
better. Then I tried common coffee again, 
and got worse. I did this several times, and, 
finally, as Postum helped me every time, I 
continued to use it; and how often I think 
that if the Government had issued Postum to 
us in the Army how much better it would have 
been for the soldier boys than coffee. 

“Coffee constipates me, and Postum does not; 
coffee makes me spit up my food, Postum does 
not; coffee keeps me awake nights, Postum 
does not. There is no doubt coffee is too much 
of a stimulant for most people, and is the 
cause of nearly all the constipation. 

“This is my experience, and you are at 
liberty to use my name.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 






Are the original bottled 
Cocktails, made of the choicest 
old liquors and properly aged to 
perfection. When other brands 
are offered it’s for the purpose of 
larger profits—the original of any- 

thing is best. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN @ BRO. 
Hartford New York London 











> The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure 


‘Bicycles, 


Equipped with 


| “T'wo-Speed Gear | 
Coaster Brake : 


The return of bicycling finds our American 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
fected in design and construction and equipped | 
with new and marvelous devices. 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send 
stamp for any one of them. 


1 Pope Manufacturing Co. | 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT | WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
= Hartford, Conn. Chicago, Ill. 

“Columbia” ‘‘Cleveland”’ | ‘“‘Rambler’’ ‘‘Monarch’’ 
' “Tribune” ‘Crawford’ | “Crescent” ‘‘Imperial” $ 
q ; 


, You See Them avery wane 
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“TI believe in developing a dignified and un- 
selfish life after sixty.” 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

Why not earlier? A strong help is a policy 


in the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





BOKER’S BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks 


875 














































































































































































SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young society woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Into her early life has come a mysterious influence which 
dominates and directs her whole career. What this strange influence 
is only two of her friends suspect—a young schoolmaster who knew 
her as a child at Roquebrune, and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, and who, though his proposal of marriage is refused, determines 
to win her. Late one night at a ball, Pamela and Warrisden, while 
seated on a balcony, observe a young couple leaving the opposite 
house. They are Tony and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy 
home presided over by the rich but unjust father of the young man. 
They are in reality kept prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical 
old man, and it is only by playing truant and going out by stealth late 
at night that they are able to enter at all into the life of the outside 
world. This practice they keep up for a year, but finally both of them 
grow extremely weary of their monotonous life, and in a moment of 
exasperation Tony determines to go to America to make his fortune, 
while Millie is to be left behind and sent for as soon as her husband 
is able to establish a home. Tony has some misgivings about leaving 
Millie, for he has been warned by Pamela Mardale that she should 
never be left alone; but at last he departs, after Pamela has promised 
to be a stanch friend to his wife. Millie becomes infatuated with Lionel 
Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help her. She 
wires Warrisden to come by an early train, and asks him to find Tony 
and bring him home. Warrisden accepts the commission. Pamela has 
advised him to call on a Mr. Chase, head of a London mission, at whose 
suggestion Tony had chosen New York as a field of adventure. Warris- 
den learns from Mr. Chase that Tony, having lost all of his small for- 
tune in New York, is now in the North Sea on a trawler. He starts 
out to find him, and finally reaches him far up in the North Sea. War- 
risden uses every argument to prevail upon Tony to come back, but he 
refuses, and Warrisden is forced to return alone. He reports to 
Pamela the failure of his mission, but, to his surprise, she does not 
seem disappointed. He thinks it is because of the news which he hears 
from her—that Sir John Stretton has died, which will naturally bring 
Tony home. But that is not the whole explanation: for Pamela is over- 
coming her old indifference toward life, and in her life are being aroused 
new sympathies and emotions. Tony remains on the trawler until the 
term of his cruise is over, and then, after much perplexity and inde- 
cision, decides to return to London, feeling that he has seen a way out 
of his difficulties. On his arrival in London he calls on Mr. Chase, 
and tells him that he has decided not to return to Millie until he has 
succeeded in winning distinction in some field of work. He feels that 
he would deserve Millie’s contempt if he returned at the moment when 
life had suddenly been made easy for them by his father’s death. He 
has decided, he tells Chase, to enlist in the French Foreign Legion, as 
no other career seems open to him. The same evening John Mudge, a 
friend of Pamela's, while at a reception given by Lady Millingham sees 
Lionel Callon enter the Stretton’s house, where Millie is living. Soon 
after, as Mudge, Pamela, and Warrisden are standing at the window, 
they see Tony Stretton approach his house, but to their surprise he 
merely walks up and down in front of it and does not go in. Mean- 
while, Lionel Callon has contrived, for purposes of his own, to quarrel 
with Millie. John Mudge learns from Pamela of the peril Millie is in 
trom Callon, and promises to help her. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE FOREIGN LEGION 


T was midday at Sidi-Bel-Abbés in Algeria. Two French 

officers were sitting in front of a café at the wide cross- 

roads in the centre of the town. One of them was Captain 

Tavernay, a man of forty-seven, tall, thin, with a brown 

face worn and tired with the campaigns of thirty years, the 
other a young lieutenant, M. Laurent, fresh and pink, who seemed 
to have been passed out but yesterday from the school of St.-Cyr. 
Captain Tavernay picked up his cap from the iron table in 
front of him and settled it upon his grizzled head. Outside the 
town trees clustered thickly, farms were half-hidden amongst 
groves of fig-trees and hedges of aloes. Here there was no 
foliage. The streets were very quiet, the sunlight lay in dazzling 
pools ‘of gold upon the sand of the roads, the white houses glit- 
tered under a blue, cloudless sky. In front of the two officers, 
some miles away, the bare cone of Jebel-Tessalah sprang upwards 
from a range of hills dominating the town, and a speck of white 
upon its shoulder showed where a _ village perched. Captain 
Tavernay sat looking out towards the mountain with the lids 
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half-closed upon his eyes. ‘lhen he rose deliberately from his 
chair. 

“If we walk to the station,” he said, “we shall just meet the 
train from Oran. A batch of thirty recruits is coming in by it. 
Let us walk to the station, Laurent.” 

Lieutenant Laurent dropped the end of his cigarette on to 
the ground and stood up reluctantly. 

“As you will, captain,’ he answered. ‘“ But we should see the 
animals soon enough at the barracks.” 

The words were spoken in a voice which was almost, and with 
a shrug of the shoulders was, quite contemptuous. The day 
was hot and Lieutenant Laurent unwilling to move from his 
coffee and the shade into that burning sunlight. Captain Taver- 
nay gazed mildly at his youthful junior. Long experience had 
taught him to leave much to time and little to argument. For 
himself he loved his legionaries. He had a smile of indulgence 
for their faults even while he punished them; and though his 
face seldom showed the smile and his punishments were not un- 
justly light, the culprits none the less knew it was there hidden 
somewhere close to his heart. But then he had seen his men in 
action, and Lieutenant Laurent had not. That made all the 
difference. The Foreign Legion certainly did not show at its best 
in a cantonment. Amongst that motley assemblage—twelve thou- 
sand men distinct in nationality as in character, flung together 
pell-mell, negroes and whites, criminals, adventurers, silent un- 
known men haunted by memories of other days or tortured by 
remorse—a garrison town with its monotony and its absinthe 
played havoe. An Abyssinian rubbed shoulders in the ranks with 
a scholar who spoke nine languages, a tenor from the Theatre 
de la Monnaie at Brussels with an unfrocked priest. Often 
enough Captain Tavernay had seen one of his legionaries sitting 
alone hour after hour at his little table outside the café, steadily 
drinking glass after glass of absinthe, rising mechanically to 
salute his officer, and sinking back among his impenetrable se- 
crets. Was he dreaming of the other days, the laughter and the 
flowers, the white shoulders of women? Was he again placing 
that last stake upon the red which had sent him straight from the 
table to the nearest French depot? Was he living again some 
tragic crisis of love in which all at once he had learned that he 
had been befooled and derided? Captain Tavernay never passed 
such a man but he longed to sit down by his side and say: “ My 
friend, share your secret with me. So it will be easier to bear.” 
But the etiquette of the Foreign Legion forbade. Captain Taver- 
nay merely returned the salute and passed on, knowing that very 
likely his legionary would pass the night in the guard-room and 
the next week in the cells. No, the town of Sidi-Bel-Abbés was 
not the place wherein to learn the mettle of the legionary.. Away 
to the south there, beyond the forest of trees on the horizon’s 
line, things were different. Let Lieutenant Laurent see them in 
their bivouacs at night under the stars, and witness their prowess 
under arms, “ces animaux” would soon become “ mes enfants.” 

Therefore he answered Lieutenant Laurent in the mildest voice. 

“We shall see them at the barracks, it is true. But you are 
wrong when you say that it will be soon enough. At the bar- 
racks they will be prepared for -us; they will have their little 
stories ready for us; they will be armed with discretion. But 
let us see them descend from the train; let us watch their first 
look round at their new home, their new fatherland. We may 
learn a little, and if it is ever so little it will help us to know 
them the better afterwards. And, at the worst, it will be an 
amusing little exercise in psychology.” 

They walked away from the café and strolled down the Rue de 
Mascara under the shady avenue of trees, Tavernay moving with 
a long, indolent stride which covered a deal of ground with a 
surprising rapidity, Laurent fidgetting discontentedly at his side. 
M. Laurent was beginning, in fact, to regret the hurry with 
which he had sought a commission in the Foreign Legion. M. 
Laurent had, a few months ago in Paris, imagined himself to be 
irrevocably in love with the wife of one of his friends, a lady at 
once beautiful and mature; M. Laurent had declared his passion 
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upon a suitable occasion; M. Laurent had 
been snubbed for his pains; M. Laurent in 
a fit of pique had sought the consolation of 
another climate and foreign. service;. and 
M. Laurent was now quickly realizing that 
he was not nearly so heart-broken as he had 
fancied himself to be, Even now while he 
walked to the station he was thinking that, 
after all, Paris was endurable, even though 
one particular woman could not refrain 
from a little smile of amusement when he 
ver issed her path. 

Captain Tavernay had timed their walk 
accurately. For as they reached the station 
the train was signalled. 

“Let us stand here, behind these cases,” 
said Tavernay. ‘“ We shall see and not be 
seen.” 

In a few moments the train moved slowly 
in and stopped. From the furthermost car- 
riage the detachment descended, and follow- 
ing a “ sous-officier ” in the uniform of the 
Legion walked towards the cases behind 
which Tavernay and his companion were con- 
cealed. In front came two youths, fair of 
complexion and of hair, dressed neatly, well 
shod, who walked with a timidity of manner 
as though they expected to be questioned 
and sent packing. 

“Who can they be?” 

“ They are boys.” 

‘Yet they will give their age as eighteen,” 
replied Tavernay, and his voice trembled 
ever so slightly. “And we shall ask no 
questions.” 

“ But they bear no marks of misery. They 
are not poor. Where can they come from?” 
Laurent repeated. ° 

“T can tell you that,” said Tavernay. He 
was much moved. He spoke with a deep 
note of reverence. ‘“ They come from Alsace 
or Lorraine. We get many such. They 
will not serve Germany. At all costs they 
will serve France.” 

Lieutenant Laurent was humbled. Here 
was a higher motive than pique, here was a 
devotion which would not so quickly tire 
of discipline and service. He gazed with a 
momentary feeling of envy at these two 
youths who insisted at so high a price on 
being his compatriots. 

“You see,” said Tavernay, with a smile, 
“it was worth while to come to the sta- 
tion and see the recruits arrive even on so 
hot a day as this.” 

“Yes,” replied Laurent; 
“ Look!” 

Following the two youths walked a man, 
tall and powerful, with the long, loose stride 
of one well versed in sports. He held his 
head erect and walked defiantly, daring you 
to question him. His hands were long and 
slender, well kept, unused to labor, his face 
aquiline and refined. He looked about thir- 
tv-five years old. He wore a light overcoat 
of fine material which hung open, and un- 
derneath the overcoat he was attired in even- 
ing dress. It was his dress which had 
riveted Laurent’s attention; and certainly 
nothing could have seemed more bizarre, 
more strangely out of place. The hot 
African sun poured down out of a cloudless 
sky; and a new recruit for the Foreign 
Legion stepped out of a railway-carriage 
as though he had come straight from a 
What sudden disaster could have 


asked Laurent. 


and then 


ballroom. 
overtaken him? In what tragedy had he 
borne a part? Even Laurent’s imagination 


was stimulated into speculation. As the man 
passed him, Laurent saw that his tie was 
creased and dusty, his shirt-front rumpled 
and soiled. That must needs have been. At 
some early hour on a spring morning some 
four or five days ago this man must have 
tushed into the guard-room of a_barrack- 
square in some town of France. Laurent 
turned to Tavernay eagerly. 7 

‘What do you make of him?” 

Tavernay shrugged his shoulders. 

“A man of fashion who has made a fool 
of himself. They make good soldiers as a 
ru le. 9 

‘But he will repent.” 

“He has already had the time and he has 
not. There is no escort for recruits until 
they reach Marseilles. Suppose that he en- 
li ted in Paris. He is given the fare. At 
ary station between Paris and Marseilles 
he could have got out and returned.” 

The man in evening dress walked on. 
Tvere were dark shadows under his eyes, 
the eyes themselves were sombre and alert. 
‘We shall know something of him soon,” 
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‘TAKE-DOWN REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


The notion that one must pay from fifty dollars upwards in order to get 
a good shotgun has been pretty effectively dispelled since the advent of 


These guns are sold within reach 


They are safe, strong, reliable and handy. 


When it comes to shooting qualities no gun made beats them. They 


are made in 12 and 16 gauge. 
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The Diversions of a Book-Lover 
By ADRIAN H. JOLINE 


Author of “The Meditations of an Autograph Collector,” etc. 


Mr. Joline talks in a kindly and instructive way of books, authors, book collectors, their friends 
and their foes; he tells of fine bindings and old and curious editions, and enlivens his tale with 
many anecdotes and stories that hold the reader a willing captive to the end. 


Uniform with “ The Meditations of an Autograph Collector’’ 
8vo, Leather Back, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $3.00 net (postage extra) 
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Reliable, Economical, 


Simple, Safe 
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Boats built. 
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Drawn by William Hurd Lawrence 





“ Suddenly there was a sound of cries and three soldiers came running across the square” 


said Tavernay. He watched his recruit with so composed an air 
that Laurent cried out: 

“Can nothing astonish- you?” 

“Very little,” answered Tavernay, phlegmatically. “ Listen, my 
friend. One day some years ago a captain of Hussars landed at 
Oran. He came to Bel-Abbés with a letter of introduction to me. 
He stayed with me. He expressed a wish to see my men upon 
parade. I turned them out. He came to the parade-ground and 
inspected them. As he passed along the ranks he suddenly stopped 
in front of an old soldier with fifteen years’ service in the Legion, 
much of which fifteen years had been passed in the cells. The 
old soldier was a drunkard—oh, but a confirmed drunkard. Well, 
in front of this man my young captain with the curled mustaches 
stopped—stopped, and turned very pale. But he did not speak. 
My soldier looked at him respectfully, and the captain continued 
his inspection. Well, they were father and son—that is all. Why 
should anything astonish me?” and Captain Tavernay struck a 
match and lighted a cigarette. 

The match, however, attracted attention to the presence of the 
officers. Four men who marched, keeping time with their feet 
and holding their hands stiffly at their sides, saw the flame and 
remarked the uniforms. Their hands rose at once to the salute. 

“Ah! German deserters,” said:Tavernay. “ They fight well.” 

Others followed—men in rags and out of shoe leather; cutcasts 
and fugitives; and behind them came one who was different. He 
was tall and well knit, with a frank open face, not particularly 
intellectual; on the other hand, not irretrievably stupid. He was 
dressed in a double-breasted blue serge suit, and as he walked he 
now and then gave a twist to his fair mustache, as though he were 
uneasy and embarrassed. Captain Tavernay ran his eyes over 
him with the look of a connoisseur. 2 

“Aha!” said he, with a,chuckle of satisfaction. “The true 
legionary! Hard, finely trained; he has done work, too. Yes! 
You see, Laurent, he is a little ashamed, a little self-conscious. 
He feels that he is looking a fool. I wonder what nationality 
he will claim.” 

“He comes from 
Normandy.” 

“Oh, I know what he is,’ 
only what he will claim to be. 

Tavernay led the way to the platform. Outside, in front of. the 
station, the sous-oflicier marshalled his men in a line. They 
looked a strange body of men as they stood there, blinking in the 
strong sunlight. The man in the ruffled silk hat and the dress 
suit toed the line beside a bundle of rags, the German deserters 
rubbed elbows with the “ true legionary ” in the blue serge. Those 
thirty men represented types of almost all the social grades, and 
to a man they were seeking the shelter of anonymity in that mon- 
astery of action—the Foreign Legion. 

“ Answer to your names,” said the sous-officier, and from a paper 
in his hand he began to read. ‘The answers came back, ludicrous 
in their untruth. A French name would be called. 

* Montaubon.” 

And a German voice réplied, 

* Present.” 

“Ohlsen,” cried the sous-officier, and no answer was given. 
“Ohlsen,” he repeated, sharply. ‘ Is.not Ohlsen here?” 


the North,” said Laurent. “ Possibly from 


’ 


returned Tavernay. “I am wondering 
Let us go outside and see.” 
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And suddenly the face of the man in the serge suit flushed, and 
he answered, hurriedly, 

“ Present.” 

Even the sous-oflicier burst into a laugh. The reason for the 
pause was too obvious; “ Ohlsen” had forgotten that Ohlsen was 
now his-name. 

“My lad, you must keep your ears open,” said the sous-officier. 
“ Now, attention. Fours right. March!” 

And the detachment marched off towards the barracks. 

“Ohlsen,” said Tavernay, and he shrugged his shoulders. 
“Well, what does it matter? Come!” 

“Ohlsen” was Tony Stretton, and all the way along the Rue 
Daya to the barracks he was longing for the moment when he 
would put on the uniform and cease to figure ridiculously in this 
grotesque procession. None the less he had to wait with the others 
drawn up in the barrack square until Captain Tavernay returned. 
The captain went to his office, and thither the recruits were 
marched. One by one they entered in at the door, answered his 
questions, and were sent off to the regimental tailor. Tony Stret- 
ton was the last. 

“Name?” asked Tavernay. 

“ Hans Ohlsen.” 

“ Town of enlistment?” 

** Marseilles.” 

Tavernay compared the answers with some writing on a sheet 
of paper. 

“ Yes, Marseilles. Passed by the Doctor Paul as sound of body. 
Yes,” and he resumed his questions. 

* Nationality?” 

“ Swede.” 

Captain Tavernay had a smattering of most languages, and he 
was greatly inclined to try his new recruit with a few questions 
in the Swedish tongue. But the etiquette of the Legion forbade. He 
went on without a smile. 

“ Age?” 

“Thirty.” 

“ Vocation ?” 

“ Fisherman.” 

Captain Tavernay looked up. 
smiling. 

“ Well, it is as good as any other,” said he, and suddenly there 
was a sound of cries and three soldiers burst out of a narrow 
entrance on the further side of the parade-ground and came run- 
ning across the square to the captain’s quarters. Both Tavernay 
and Stretton looked through the door. There was not a tree in 
that great square; the sunlight poured down upon the bare ground 
with a blinding fierceness; all the recruits but Stretton had 
marched off; a second ago it had been quite empty and very 
silent. Now these three men were hurrying across it shouting, 
gesticulating with their hands. Stretton looked at them with sur 
prise. Then he noticed that one of them, the man running in the 
middle and a little ahead of the others, carried a revolver in his 
hand and brandished it. Moreover, from the look of his inflamed 
face, he was.shouting threats; the others were undoubtedly shout- 
ing warnings. Scraps of their warnings came to Stretton’s ears. 
“Mon Capitaine!” ‘Il veut vous tuer!” ‘ Rentrez!” They were 
straining every muscle to catch the threatening soldier up. 


This time he could not help 
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Stretton strode to the door, and a voice 
behind him cried, : 

« Halt!” 

It was Tavernay who was speaking. 

“But he is already half-way across the 
square.” 

“ Halt!” 

And there was no disobeying the command. 
Captain Tavernay walked to the door. 

“A Spanish corporal whom yesterday I 
degraded to the ranks,” said he. “Half a 
pint of aguardiente and here’s the result.” 

Captain Tavernay stepped out of the door 
and leisurely advanced towards the running 
men. He gave an order, he raised his hand, 
and the two soldiers who warned him fell 
back and halted. Certainly Captain Taver- 
nay was accustomed to obedience. The Span- 
ish ex-corporal ran on alone, straight to- 
wards Tavernay, but as he ran, as- he saw 
the officer standing there alone, quietly wait- 
ing his onslaught, his threats weakened, his 
pace slackened. He came to a stop in front 
of Tavernay. 

“T must kill you,” he cried, waving his 
revolver. 

“You shall kill me from behind, then,” 
said Tavernay, calmly. “ Follow me!” And 
he turned round and with the same leisurely 
deliberation walked back to his room. The 
ex-corporal hesitated and—obeyed. He fol- 
lowed Captain Tavernay into the room where 
Stretton stood. 

“Place your revolver on the table.” 

The Spaniard again obeyed. Tavernay 
pushed open the door of an inner room. 

“You are drunk,” he said. “ You must 
not be seen in this condition by your fellow 
soldiers. Go in and lie down!” 

The Spaniard stared at his officer stupidly, 
tottering upon his limbs. Then he staggered 
into the captain’s room. Tavernay turned 
back to Stretton, and a ghost of a smile 
crept into his face. 

“Tt is theatrical,” he said, with a little 
shrug of the shoulders. “ But what would 
you have, monsieur?” and he spoke to Stret- 
ton as to an equal. ‘“ You are astonished. 
It is very likely not your way in your— 
fishing-boats,” he continued, with a chuckle. 
Stretton knew very well that he meant 
“army.” “ But there is no Foreign Legion 
amongst your — fishermen.” He laughed 
again, and gathering up his papers dismissed 
Stretton to the tailor’s. But after Stretton 
had taken a few steps across the parade, 
Tavernay called him back again. He looked 
at him with a very friendly smile. 

“T, too, enlisted at Marseilles,” he said. 
“One can rise in the Foreign Legion by 
means of these,” and he touched lightly the 
medals upon his breast. This was Tony 
Stretton’s introduction to the Foreign Legion. 

To be Continued. 





The New Ireland and its Maker 


(Continued from page 870.) 


his agricultural cooperative movement. How 
in the face of every initial discouragement 
that movement has grown till there are now 
over 800 societies affiliated with it, how its 
joint creameries and dairies and poultry so- 
Gieties and banks have spread to every cor- 
ner of the is!and, how, with the admirable 
assistance and stimulus of the Gaelic 
League, it has at once brightened the life 
and developed the backbone of the peasant, 
taught him thrift, responsibility, self-con- 
fidence, and businesslike habits, educated 
him and increased his income, how it has 
multiplied rural industries and arts and 
brought back something of the old Irish joy- 
Ousness, how its success and Sir Horace’s 
energetic determination led to the creation 
of « new government department of agri- 
culture and technical instruction, and how 
this department is sending a thrill of scien- 
tific activity from ene end of Ireland to the 
other—all this and much else may be found 
i this engrossing book. There was nothing 
original in Sir Horace’s scheme. Denmark, 
many, Italy, and France have worked it 
r years, and America is beginnfng to. 
What was original was the perception of 
8 extraordinary fitness to Irish conditions, 
1 the courage, will-power, statesmanship, 
nd high skill in diplomacy that made pos- 
sible its application. 
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COLUMBIA AUTOMOBILES are made solely by 
the ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., Hartford, Conn., 
and the name COLUMBIA applies to the product of no 
other automobile manufacturer. The COLUMBIAS 
include gasolene and electric vehicles for all requirements 
of touring, general use, town carriage service and business. 
Our artistic catalogue of COLUMBIA HIGH AND 
MEDIUM POWERED GASOLENE CARS and 
ELECTRIC PLEASURE VEHICLES will be sent to 
any address on application ; also separate catalogues of our 
ELECTRIC TOWN CARRIAGES of the coach class 
and ELECTRIC COMMERCIAL VEHICLES. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
New York CuIcaco Boston 
134-138 West 39th St. 1413 Michigan Ave. 74 Stanhope St. 
Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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Fishing Free to Everybody 


The Park is the Angler's Delight 


1 NEW HOTELS—NEW ROADS 
NEW AND REDUCED RATES 


Send 6 cents for “WONDERLAND 1904"; 35 cents for 
“PANORAMIC YELLOWSTONE PARK”, a colored artistic 
picture; 50. cents for “WILD FLOWERS FROM YELLOW. 
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A.M. CLELAND, GEN'L PASSGR AGT. 
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A novel daring in its plot and 
daring in its situations. A 
dramatization of this book, now 
being produced by Mr. E. H. 
Sothern, has aroused the talk 
of the entire country. Every 
one is sure to discuss it—every 
one must read it. 
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What is the Sun Made Of? 


(Continued from page 865.) 


but doubtful explanations, and even 1 
perplexing is the problem of the periodi ‘y 
of the spots and their clear connection \ ‘|; 
the disturbances of terrestrial magneti-\), 
Possibly, and not improbably, the new . js- 
coveries, made and making, with respect to 
“radioactivity” and its allied phenomena 
may ultimately bring out an intelligible in- 
terpretation of the facts. 

The region just above the photospher: is 
necessarily rich in all the solar gases wid 
vapors. Here the dark lines of the sclar 
spectrum mainly originate by the absorption 
of certain rays from the continuous specti im 
of the photosphere as they pass through the 
densest portion of the overlying atmosphere. 
These dark lines, however, are dark only rel- 
atively to the luminous background, and 
when for a moment, during a total eclipse, 
we are able to observe the spectrum of this 
stratum “unbacked,” it appears as a mag- 
nificent array of brilliant lines of vivid 
colors—the “ flash spectrum” of eclipse re- 
ports. 

Within a thousand miles above the phio- 
tosphere most of the solar vapors thin out 
and practically disappear, but the lighter 
gases, hydrogen and helium and a vapor of 
calcium, persist to a much greater elevation. 
These form the scarlet chromosphere rising 
like a sheet of flame some six or eight thou- 
sand miles above the reversing layer, though 
separated from it by no definite boundary. 
From the chromosphere project the prom- 
inences, sometimes to enormous heights. 
Many of them are quiet, cloudlike forms, 
often immense, but not very brilliant, and 
gradual in their changes. These are found 
on every portion of the solar surface. (th- 
ers exhibit the most violent activity, espe- 
cially when near to an energetic sun-spot, 
and are practically limited to the sun-spot 
zones. They are due to tremendous erup- 
tions from beneath, which often carry the 
metallic vapors of the lower atmosphere 
high up in the flaming column. The spec- 
trum of all the prominences is bright-lined, 
and this makes it possible for us to observe 
them, and even to photograph them with ihe 
spectroscope whenever the sun is shining. 

Enveloping all is the corona, visible only 
during eclipses as a_ beautiful stellate 
“ glory ” around the darkened sun. Its spec- 
trum is mainly continuous, but is character- 
ized by a brilliant green line with several 
faint violet and ultraviolet companions. 
These indicate the presence of some gas of 
extreme tenuity, unidentified as yet, but pro- 
visionally called “coronium.” The contin- 
uous spectrum is probably due partly to the 
reflection of sunlight from minute particles 
and partly to their incandescence from heat, 
or perhaps “luminescence” like that of 
phosphorescent or radioactive substances. 
The coronal streamers sometimes reach a 
length of several million miles, and in ap- 
pearance closely resemble those ‘thrown off 
by electrical discharges from a _ metallic 
globe in an air-pump vacuum; and _ their 
curvature, and their arrangement with ref- 
erence to the poles of the sun, strongly sug- 
gest their analogy to the streamers of the 
terrestrial aurora in cause and nature. Im- 
mense as the corona is considered spatially, 
the quantity of matter in it is extremely 
small, and its density far less than that of 
the best vacuum yet reached by art. 





Seventeen Millions More 


Exports of manufactures from the United 
States promise to exceed in the fiscal year 
1904 those of any preceding year. The nine 
months’ figures of the fiscal year, just an- 
nounced by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, show a total of 17 million do!lars 
greater than the corresponding months of 
the fiscal year 1900, in which the exports 0! 
manufactures reached their highest figures. 
In 1900 the exports of domestic m nu 
factures amounted to 433 million dollars for 
the whole fiscal year, which was the hig ‘est 
figure ever recorded for the exports 01 do- 
mestiec manufactures from this country. In 
1900 the figures showed 411 million doll ‘1s: 
in 1902, 403 million dollars; and in ! 03, 
407 million dollars. 





















A Christian Science Story 


A WELL-KNOWN physician who is some- 
what skeptical as to the soundness of Chris- 
tian Science doctrines tells this story of an 
ardent Eddyite and her little boy: The 
mother was crossing the field with her small 
son when a goat appeared and came toward 
them threateningly, to the dismay of the 
youngster, who shrank in terror behind his 
mother’s skirt. Remembering her beliefs she 
tried to reassure him. 

“Why, Georgie,” she said, soothingly, as 
the goat continued to advance, “don’t you 
know that you’re a Christian Science little 
boy, that there’s no such thing as, pain, and 
that it would be useless for the goat to try 
to hurt you? Don’t you know that?” 

“Yes,” wailed the doubting believer be- 
tween his sobs, “I know it, and you know it, 
but the goat don’t know it!” - 





A Useful System 


THE wife of a distinguished Congressman 
is enduring some good-natured chaff over the 
recent failure of a theory which she has held 
as to the uses of memory systems. Not 
long ago, at a large dinner, she was telling 
of a remarkably gifted man whom she had 
lately met, but whose name had escaped her. 

“T am sure,” she said, while the company 
waited eagerly for the system to work, “ I 
am sure his name began with B, and had 
three syllables”—-a long pause. . . . “Oh 
yes, I remember,” she announced, finally: 
“It was Moore.” 





The Only Obligation 


A story that comes from a country region 
not far from New York concerns a native 
who was seen stolidly ploughing a field with 
a team of weary and dejected horses. As 
they approached, the observer of rural life 
remarked, sympathetically, that the horses 
“didn’t seem to like the work.” 

“Um,” commented the farmer, briefly; 
“they don’t have to like it; they only have 
to do it.” 





At the Top of -the Ladder 


A WOMAN whose acquaintance with the 
methods and opportunities of work in a 
modern newspaper office is of the slightest 
was talking to a friend about her son’s start 
in life. The young man had just left col- 
lege, and had secured a position as reporter 
on one of the important New York dailies 
in the humble capacity which is the usual 
lot of the “cub” journalist —that of a 
police court reporter. His mother was en- 
thusiastic over his good fortune. 

“Do you know,” she exclaimed, “ they’ve 
given him such a splendid position. He’s 
the crime editor at Jefferson Market Police 
Court!” 





Poets’ Opinions of Each Other 


A coop story about Browning and Tenny- 
son is to be found in the interesting diary 
of the Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff. Browning referred readily to the 
charge of obscurity in his poetry. ‘“ He once 
told me,” says Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, 
“after repeating a story Wordsworth had 
told him illustrating his own strange want 
of humor and wit, that Wordsworth, after 
all, was unjust to himself, for that on hear- 
ing of Browning’s engagement to Miss Bar- 
rett he had said: ‘ Well, I suppose they un- 
derstand each other, although nobody under- 
stands them!’ ” 

Tennyson’s opinion of Browning (and, in- 
cidentally. of himself) is shown in his re- 
mark that “ Browning is devoted to music, 
and knows a great deal about it; but there 
is no music in his verse. I know nothing 
about music, and don’t care for it in the 
least, but my verse is full of music.” 

In reading Milton’s Lycidas aloud, says 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, Tennyson would 
stop at the line, 


And oh! ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth, 


with the comment that this was “the only 
bad line Milton ever wrote.” 
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